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THE BRITISH WORKMAN 
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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
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BY J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 


——————]/ VERY day it 
becomes more 
needful that the 
British artisan 

, shall be an edu- 
cated artist. The 
bronzes of Ber- 

orcelain of 
Bovens, and the 
harmonious co- 

ge a 

9 silks, owe their ig snocoer 

ye and renown in a great degree to 

the skilled labour of well in- 

structed workmen. For the 

sake of the workman himself, 

no less than for the manufac- 

tures and the commerce of our 

country, once again do we desire 

in the t article to direct 

public attention to the Art- 

education of our industrious ulations. 

In the interest of the artisan we wish to see 

the drudgery of his daily toil redeemed by 

the dignity of intellectual striving—the auto- 
maton and machine-working hand brought 
into closer connection with the presiding intel- 
igence of the head, so that the fingers of the 
labourer each day growing more sensitive, 
may become the ready instruments of his 
thoughts—the dead weight of unrelenting 
action lightened with the joy of kindling 
ardour as the product of skilled industry 
grows into a beauteous form of Art. For 
the supremacy of our manufactures, and the 
maintenance of our commerce likewise, we 
need scarcely say that it is absolutely needful 
that the British workman ‘shall advance with 
the growing intelligence of other classes in 
the community, that he shall keep even pace 
with fellow labourers of neighbouring nations 
in the great competition of the world. The 

Exhibition of 1851, the Paris Exhibition of 

1855, and the coming International Exhibition 

of the present year, have taught and will 

teach the same important lesson—that know- 
ledge is power, that education is civilisation, 
that Art is wealth, and that ing this 
power, education, and wealth, a nation is 
great and prosperous, and a e fully em- 
ployed, well paid, well fed, well clothed, 
content with their rulers, and happy in their 


homes. 
per we to show 


In the a propose 

that the ritish Saletan may find at the 
South Kensington Museum that instruction 
in those lessons in design and colour, 


that education of the eye and hand, which in 
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mediate direction of the government Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, which in turn is 
subject to the control of the Committee of 
Council on Education. Of the d ment 
and the council the Earl Granville is Tk 
dent, and the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., 
the vice-president. Science and Art each 
in itself, and likewise both jointly in their 
mutual aids and seletions—Aclence and Art 
re in a but in vy oo 
and collective application to the i 
appliances of life these are the beneficent 
ends which -~ nt at ane Ken- 
— mn is desi to promote. ience 
and Art are here, in fact, invoked as the 
helpmates of the e—they are called upon 
to aid in the industry of the nation, to en- 
hance the of production, to add to the 
beauty of adornment; and ially are the 
asked to come as fri e poor, as coad- 
jutors of the mpeieg, dye teaching how 
—— homes may be made healthy, how 
best the product of the brain and the produce 
of the hand may secure a just and sure reward. 
The Museum, organised with this intent, may 
be classified as follows:—the Art Division 
comprises the Art Library, the Museum of 
Ornamental the collections of ture, 


of paintings ; the Science Department embraces 


the Educational Museum, the food and ani- | i 
mal product collections, and the materials 


used in architectural construction. These 
various sections, mutually co-related, consti- 
tute the collective Museum of Science and 
_ But ar waprre wae re often fail in 

ee people the designed instrue- 
tion. ae the presence of 
living res. Som as an in | part 
of this great and good a a age 
the great mass of our tion, were 638 
and catalogues pri at moderate were 
res lectures delivered upon the sciences 
and the arts of which the museum contai 
and finall 


illustrations, 
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the labour of his day? he may buy for a few 
e printed lectures upon “silk,” and 
“wool,” and “leather,” popular discourses 
wu “building constructions,” and “me- 
chanical physics,” or descriptive catalogues 
and inventories of “sculpture and decorative 
furniture.” Or, exhausted with the drudgery 
of hours devoted to pine toil, does he 
wish to cherish the slumbering fire of fancy 
ate works of creative imagination ? he can 
take flight direct to the picture galleries of 
our English school, and feast his eye for 
colour among works of Turner and Etty, 
the cool air of country life m 
the of Constable, wet with morn- 
ing dew, recline beside the shady streams 
of Creswick, sheltered in tranquillity. Such 
converse and companionship gained for the 
British workman feed, let us hope, within 
his mind those wells of better consciousness 
“oe flo 


edifices and private dwellings. 
and marble shall be 
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ns | 
the corrosive gases, or filled by the deposits | 
of a city atmosphere ; } wpe Artin | 
dead monotony of our dreary streets, when 
lively colours might adorn the windows, doors, 
and cornices of our dwellings,—are among the 


examples of how — we have suffered 
iene of the Sedatemen whieh nature 
and modern science have placed at the ready 
i of our builders and artisans. The 
Sieces of the present day,—even the un- 
heard of facility of transit gained by our 
railroads over land, and our commerce by the 
sea,—have produced, or at least should pro- 
duce, a complete revolution in the materials 
used for construction. We recollect that the 
poet W , in the simplicity of his 
ius, and consonant with his well-known 
of railroad and steam-boat innovation, 
held the opinion that a house cannot be better | 
built than the stone and the timber found 
on the spot. But in the present day, when 
the ends of the earth ag linked — it 
is our privilege, as it is our power, to gather 
riches me the exhaustless treasures of distant 
lands and foreign zones. In this department, 
then, of the Mus , are fitly brought to- 
er marbles from Greece and Italy, stones 
Spain, France, and Britain ; specimens 
strong in fibre or beauteous in vein, 
coll from our colonies in the West, and 
from our ions in India and Ceylon. 
Nor does this assortment of building materials 
end here. Terra-cottas often take the place 
of stone; moulded and glazed bricks, roofing 
and flooring tiles incised or painted in pat- 
terns, or cast into architectural forms, are 
found—frequently with economy of labour, 
and therefore the saving of expenditure— 
to subserve the ends of utility and decoration. 
In this corridor we noted—* Porcelain wall 
tiles ;” “Ornamental wall tiles, terra-cotta ;” 
“ Ornamental wall tiles, Majolica ;” “ Portion 
of a frieze, enamelled earthenware, a repro- 
duction of Della Robbia ware ;” “ Imitation 
of Chinese glazed earthen work, for window 
balconies ;” many of which are the well- 
known Art-manufactures of Messrs. Minton. 
Among the more recent additions, important 
as a the architectural uses of terra- 
cotta, employed in Italy during the middle 
ages with such good effect, and destined to 
@ so prominent a part in the architectural 
renaissance of the present day, we would 
specially mention examples of the “ terra- 
cotta columns used in the south arcade of the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens, designed by 
Godfrey Sykes, late modelling master of the 
School of Art, Sheffield, moulded by his 
pupils, and manufactured by Messrs. Blanchard 
= ee 
e might, di ce permit, indefinitel 
extend the caution at our subject; but = 
other topics invite our attention, we will con- 
clude with the following quotation from the 
evidence of Mr. Cole, given before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in the 
so 1860. The examples adduced, taken 
Palissy and Majolica ware, illustrate the 
general uses of the Museum, as aids to the 
manufactures, and as adding to the industrial 
resources, of the country. “As a practical 
instance,” says Mr. Cole, “of the bearing of 
our purchases upon manufact we gave 
for a Palissy ing, £215. Anybody but a con- 
ceva Sane Taare a 
et or it. , as tC) 
price: that iece of earthenware at Paris 
now would fetch £300 or £400; but that 
specific piece of earthenware has been copied 
by Minton and Co., and is now available for 
anybody who can afford £3.” “ Minton and 
Co. were indebted to this collection for 
the model?” asked a member of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Cole replies: “Entirely. Min- 
on’s trade has become very large in Majolica 


ware. English earthenware was smuggled 


of 


and | cotton 


into Paris at the time of the Exhibition, as 
goods: everybody, from the top to 
the bottom, in French society, became so 
This branch of manufacture was created by 
these Art collections; for Mr. Minton, before 
these Art collections commenced with the 
School of Design, did not make anything of 
the sort. The first person who called his 
attention to it, was the present keeper of the 
Art collections, Mr. Robinson ; and from that 


| time to this, I should be very glad to have 


the profits which have been pocketed in the 
making of this description of ware, not only 
for sale in this country, but for — 
Analogous to the Museum of Building 
Materials just described, is the 
Collection: the museum exhibits the raw, 
physical substances ; the architectural collec- 
tion is designed to show the various modes 
of Art treatment. The archi series 
consists of casts taken from fi animals, 
Romanesque and Gothic capitals, details of 
foliage, mouldings, arabesque enrichments, 
cusps: also other plaster cast repro- 
ductions, from Venetian Gothic, presented by 
Mr. Ruskin. The instruction thus provided 
for architectural students-and artisans, is 
genbeeeh ith manbeseaies — a 
ings, engravi otogra and mode 
oom os of the chief t ildings in the 
world. e total number of these casts 
and other illustrations now amounts to up- 
wards of 7,000. Thus has been formed 
the nucleus of a truly national, or rather, 
international, Gallery of Architecture. Here 
have we the first rude sketch of a complete 
museum which shall embrace styles, Classic, 
Gothic, and Oriental, classified in a consecu- 
tive historic series, exemplifying the laws of 
development and progressive growth we 
art and architecture are found, as it were, alli 
to the primeval growth in nature—from 
simple germ and root to perfected leaf and bud 
and flower. It is in a museum such as this, 
here seen in its first conception, that the ar- 
tisan can put himself to school, draw or model 
or carve from the best architectural desi 
see after what fashion the artists and artist- 
workmen in the times of Giotto, Ghiberti, 
Sansovino, and Palladio, made the hard stone 
bend into nature’s loveliest forms. It is well 
roa _ in the Gothic revival -which has 
ortunately sprung up in every portion of our 
land, adorning the ‘aie with churches 
and even civic edifices, at once ssthetic and 
picturesque, stone carvings and terra-cotta 
mouldin nrichments of foliage and flower 
—have m introduced, sometimes even 
lavishly, with the best advantage. Thus 
has arisen the necessity for a school of true 
artist-workmen, like to those skilled artists 
of the middle ages of genius and 
knowledge, fired with enthusiasm, yet teach- 
able in humility, who seemed to deem it suffi- 
cient honour could they but carve a stone 
for the house of God which should not be 
unworthy of its place in that building which 
was designed 
holy. In the cause of this vital architectural 
revival, some virtuous efforts have already 
been made. At the Working Man's College, 
Mr. Ruskin, with a devotion which cannot 
be too highly commended, has for several 
years taken the instruction of a class of 
artisans, transmutin 
freeing them from the conventionalism which 
has so long parodied the ways of nature, and 
teaching them to execute minutest detail 
with loving truth and faithful honesty. In 
the Oxford New Museum, also at Trinit 
College, Dublin, may be seen in the carve 
capitals and other enrichments, executed by 
the O'Shea family, some of the best pro- 
ducts of this school of ish Renaissance. 
Gothic churches, likewise, built by Mr. Gil- 








to be at once beautiful and | 


mechanics into artists, | been 





bert Scott, Mr. John Norton, and others, are 
—in the richly foliated capital, in the carved 
it and sculptured rered tly in- 
to the trained artist-workmen which 
the Gothic revival has called into existence, 
The centre and the source of this movement 
in some degree already is, and to a much 
greater extent should be, the South Ken- 
sington Museum, with its architectural and 
constructional collections, its examples and 
its schools of decorative and industrial Art— 
a focus to which should congregate the 
works and models of all countries and 
and from which should radiate to all parts 
the country, that skilled labour for which 
there now fortunately exists so wide a 
demand. 

“Textile fabrics,” with the raw materials 
from which they are produced, afford a good 
illustration of the uses of the Museum, of 
the service conferred by Science upon Art, of 
the advantages won by the educated artisan 
in the competing commerce of the world. 
“ The Collection of Animal Products,” and the 
Sew lectures by Dr. Lankester, on 
P e pes of we ag ” — to the In- 

ustry of Man,” bri e know: of com- 
mon things to bear upon the po se and 
avocation of daily life, and show how the 
humble trades, and even the small shop traffic 
of the multitudes, may be regulated by scien- 
tific teachings. Good George Herbert has 
told us that the ing of a room should 
be to the honour of ; and certain it is, 
that we live in days when even the humblest 
of offices, the simplest of operations, may be 
in fulfilment of great truths, in accom iish- 
ment of grand laws; so that the daily life and 
business of every one of us is found at last 
to blend into a universal science, a i 
art, and a philosophy which in its practi 
outgoings, mes indeed nothing short of 
benignant philanthropy. The collection of raw 
materials—the simple elements out of which 
Art-products take their origin—is specially 
anaes oe ew ih o. assum- 
ing no an ent know: , the specimens 
on arranged to give to the uninitiated clear, 
precise, and succinct illustration of the sta 
manufactures of the country. The series 
commences with wool. We will — quote 
from the evidence of Mr. Cole. “The animal 
produce collection,” says Mr.Cole, “is divided 
into various classes, beginning with wool; 
this case (producing the same), represents 
two fleeces of wool, both presented by the 
Duke of Richmond; the one fleece is stapled, 
the other is unstapled. When the duke pre- 
sented this, he said, though he knew very well 
what kind of sheep to breed, he did not at all 
know the proportion in which the wool was 
valuable or not; and that it was a subject 
unknown to the breeders from what portion 
of the animal the valuable wool came, and 
from what parts the ony vor worthless 
part came, This case illustrates what the 
stapler does when he 
There are a great number of technical te 
but it is divided into <— categories ; 
here are illustrated the eight ——— show- 
ing how the wool is divided.” a tech- 
nical enumeration, Mr. Cole continues: “The 
Duke of Richmond told me that this was an 
amount of scientific information which, 
the creation of the collection, he had never 
able to arrive at at all. In the Museum, 
this classification is applied to the different 
kinds of wool that are produced in this 
suuniey, and also the wools that are imported 
into this country.” , 

Under the a department of Animal 
Products are , in like manner, for the 
purpose of systematic instruction, horse- 

air, camel’s hair, h 


skins, silks, leather, feathers, animal dyes 


pe 0 Ree te 


| pigments. In some of these materials, 
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amount of commerce to this country is 
amazing. For example, the number of wild 
animals destroyed to feed our manufactures 
is almost incredible. In 1855, of squirrel 
skins alone, upwards of two millions were 
imported. From the Hanse towns were 
shipped likewise, in the same year, little 
short of thirty thousand skins of cats, victims 
to the beauty of their fur. Such facts as 
these, studiously recorded, at once arrest the 
attention of the peo le. Allied to skins are 
the feathers of birds,—simple and raw pro- 
ducts of nature it is true, yet akin to the most 
consummate works of Art. Birds arrayed in 
beauty as the lily of the field, are sumptuous 
in glowing colour as the glory of Solomon. 
The robes of these dwellers in the forests, 
the attire of these choristers of nature, 
rich as the silks of Hindoostan, afford, in- 
deed, studies the most exquisite for artist 
and artisan, as the practice of Dutch masters, 
Terburg, Mieris, Netscher, and others, and 
even the walls of our English exhibitions, 
abundantly testify. Perhaps, however, the 
material of silk, above all others, is capable 
of the most brilliant of Art results. Silk, 
as a raw product, is in the animal king- 
dom what gold is to the mineral: each in 
its respective — most precious, and cap- 
able, under skilled re of resplen- 
dent effects. Purple and go d have long 
been the attributes of royalty; thrones, 
crowns, and embroidered robes, the regalia of 

alaces. It is, then, instructive and interest- 
ing to trace the course of such manufactures 
from the simple silk cacoon brought from 
Syria, Ceylon, or South America, up to the 
final and triumphant result in the fabrics of 
Paris and the East. A detailed account of 
the rise and ultimate supremacy of some of 
these manufactures, would occupy an instruc- 
tive chapter in the history of the Arts. Such 
a narrative would demonstrate how skilled 
labour has driven from the market incompe- 
tent work; how, on the other hand, a critical 
knowledge of the true principles of design, 
and the harmonious distribution of colour, 
has sometimes created a commerce which at 
length becomes momentous in its statistical 
returns, and mercantile profits. The French 
reproductions of Cashmere shawls may be 
given as an example of the commercial value 


of Art studies. We translate and digest the 
following from a French extract quoted in the 
celebrated parliamentary report on “Arts and 


Manufactures,” prin more than twenty 
years ago, when the British artisan was 
denied the advantages enjoyed by his French 
competitors. ‘ The new design, for 
shawls by M. Conder, is the result of long 
study. M. Conder, submitting to analysis 
the more bizarre designs of Cashmere, came 
to the conclusion that their and 
broken forms were the result of faulty manu- 
facture. He found that the imperfectly edu- 
— —o transformed graceful and 

owing designs into lines straight or angular, 
by which the intention of the designer be- 
came perverted. Once upon this track, 
M. Conder entered upon researches more 
precise, and, by methods both simple and 
ingenious, he gave to his discovery all the 
vigour of demonstration. A critical exami- 
nation of Oriental products proves decisively 
that the existent patterns of the shawls of 
Cashmere are nothing else than the original 
designs of Persia altered by i t work- 
men without taste, and insensible to the beauty 
of form they essay to imitate.” The Art- 
analysis here recorded, is anal to the 
strict scientific inquiries of M. Chevreul, 
whereby the laws of colour have been es- 
tablished with a precision which has given 
to some of the French products a charm like 
to a problem in philosophy. It was not until 
the museum, the lectures, and the schools at 





South Kensington were established, that the 
British workman found the same benefits 
brought within his reach. 

The workers in wood—cabinet, and furni- 
ture makers of all descriptions—may take from 
Venetian and French dressoirs, secre- 
taires, and chairs—in which the 
collection is y rich—lessons in design 
and models for execution. There are few 
departments in the industrial arts, alas! 
wherein there has been such inveterate per- 

tion of bad taste as in domestic furniture. 

e facilities for the fantastic are in wood 
structures more than usually t. The 
workers and builders in stone have sterner 
resistance of material to overcome, are more 
bound down by laws of gravity, conditions of 
strength, necessities of construction. But 
the makers of fancy articles in wood can 
almost at will indulge in caprice, mingle 
together hybrid styles ad libitum, lay on 
lavish profusion of ricocco ornament, light up 
magic effects by mirrors, and tack together 
in upholstery fashion the gold lace of ormolu. 
As long as meretricious taste loves to exult 


in barbaric profusion, as long as wealth 
chooses to rt itself in vulgar finery, 
artists will, probably, still er to vicious 


fashion. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, indeed, in 
a recent volume, ascribes bad designs to the 
ignorance of the public, rather than to the 
fault of the designer; and insists, in common 
with the authorities at South Kensington 
upon the absolute necessity of a general 
diffusion of taste among all classes, as the 
only remedy for existent malpractices. Eng- 
lish cabinet-makers, stimulated probably by 
the foreign examples exhibited in 1851, have 
recently executed works which evince, at all 
events, increased study and resource. The 
cabinet and bookcase, by Messrs. Jackson 
and Graham, purchased for the Museum, won 
honourable mention in the report of Mr. 
Digby Wyatt. The decorative porcelain 
plaques, inserted in this os composition, 
painted by Mr. Grey, of Marlborough House, 
and fired by Messrs. Minton, prove that the 
instructed English artisan need scarcely fear 
competition, even against the workmen of 
Séavres. With the best models now brought 
together for his guidance, he will, doubtless, 
show himself competent to the execution of 
designs in the highest style. The modern 
French cabinet of Fourdinois, a secretaire, 
modern Italian work, executed by Barbetti, 
of Siena, remarkably pure in taste, have been 
expressly purchased for the instruction of 
the cabinet-makers in this country. The 
walls of the Museum are hung with copies 
from Raphael's ues in the Vatican. 
Examples may be found likewise of choicest 
Gothic and Renaissance carvings; in the 
library are the best illustrated treatises upon 
decoration: and thus, by a little study and 
fair industry, the worker in wood has the 
wer to make himself an educated artist. 
The successors of Grinling Gibbons will surely 
find hands cunning for execution. Great 
elaboration, however, is not needed. Sim- 
plicity and symmetry are the canons of cor- 
rect taste, and hence the purest designs are 
often the cheapest. , : 
The collections of building materials, ani- 
mal products, architectural models, textile 
fabrics, and domestic furniture, have alread 
claimed our attention. We have yet to mea 
of ceramic manufactures, illuminations, 
and metal works. A better summary of the 
contents of the Museum, both in its strength 
and deficiency, cannot be given than in the 
evidence already quoted of Mr. Cole. “In 
japanned and uered work,” says Mr. 
Cale, “we are rather strong; in glass paint- 
ing we are not so strong as we might be, but 
still we have a good collection ; in enamels 
we are very inferior to the Louvre ; in pottery 





we are the stron museum in 
within my knowl none of the 
collections in Europe at all equal ours 
more costly purchases, such as 
not at present feel confident enough 
£1,000 for a vase; but I should like to see a 
few thousands spent in Sévres china; in 


metal we are by far the strongest in ‘ 
Gah 6 qied. deal sane ele te dene a 
watches and clocks we are y si 
jewelleryand decorative objects inthe precious 
metals we are pretty strong, but being costly 
we cannot afford to have a very large collec- 
tion of them; i armour we are 
strong enough ; in furniture we might add to 
the collection, but still we are strong; in 
leather work we are rather strong; in basket 
work we are middling: of textile fabrics we 
have the best in Europe; book-binding and 
book-decoration are pretty fairly represented.” 
“We have always,” continues Mr. Cole, 
“looked upon these collections of ornamental 
Art as national collections. It is a happy 
thing for the metropolis that it can get at 
them more ‘easily than the provinces can; 
but ~ rn have been made with a 
view of serving the s of manufacture 

throughout the whole cumntey. 2 
We have spoken of the workers in wood, 
we must now say somewhat of the workers 
in metal. The inheritance of England is its 
iron and its coal—a richer of Providence 
than the mines of Golconda. And we now 
live at a period when stern utilitarian 
minerals, and the most intractable of mate- 
ials, are made plastic to the artist's creative 
touch, and bud and blossom as it were 
9 beauty. Ba live, } wecoaes at an h 
gigantic enterprises, ing stu ous 
edifices for their housing—railway tations 
with roofs of enormous space; palaces of 
industry; buildings for Art exhibitions—in 
all of which iron has more or less taken the 
place of wood and stone. The difficulty yet 
unsolved is how to give to these structures 
the form of Art. The centre quadrangle of 
| the new museum at Oxford will illustrate 
| what attempts have been, and may yet be, 
made in this direction. The entire edifice is 
a notable example of that alliance between 
Science and Art, the bonds of which are each 
day drawing still closer. In the words of 
Professor Phillips, “It was designed in this 
_ quadrangle to place shafts of British marbles 
in the corridors of the museum, and to crown 
them with capitals of natural objects;” “a 
selection of marbles and sculptures intended 
to illustrate points of some interest and im- 
portance in Science and Art.” On one “side 
of the entrance,” says the Professor, “stands 
my special column of syenite from Charnwood 
Forest, with the cocoa-palm for its crown; 
then the beautiful mottled granite of Crua- 
chan, elaborated for us by the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, the capital being Pontederaces ; 
and finally the red granite of Ross, in Mull, 
the gift of the Duke of Argyll, whose capital 
is Liliaceous.” Having given the reader the 
benefit of these extracts, important and sug- 
ive to the aspiring artisan, y ny x wide 
elds and untrodden paths to the devotees 
of Science and Art, we will to our 
more immediate subject—structures in iron. 
“The centre of the edifice,” that is the centre 
of this Oxford Museum, says Dr. Acland, 
“ which is to contain the collections, consists 
of a quadrangle. This large area wili be 
po by a glass roof, supported on cast 
iron columns. The ornaments (due to the 
admirable skill and taste of Mr. Skidmore, of 
Coventry) are in wrought iron. This is as it 
should be. The rigid (cast) material sup- 
ts the vertical pressure; the malleable 
t) iron is employed for ornament, 





and is chiefly hand wrought.” Dr. Acland 
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-trained school of workmen, who can 
the of the botanist, the 
of science, no less than the 
uirements of the architect and the artist ? 

. Ruskin, the apostle of this architectural 
renaissance, admits that “Gothic decorations 
took eight hundred years to mature,” yet, 
respecting the duty of bringing out the 
power of subordinate workmen in decorative 


ornament” there can, at the present moment, 
be no manner of doubt. “ But, do _ think,’ 


friend, Dr. Acland, “do you think I meant 
workmen trained (or untrained) in the way 
that ours have been until lately, and then cast 
loose, on a sudden, into unassisted contention 
with unknown elements of style? I meant 
the precise contrary of this: I meant work- 
men as we have yet to create them—men in- 
heriting the instincts — —y through 
many generati igidly trained in every 
m cal art that a a their materials, 
and familiarised from infancy with every 
condition of their beautiful and perfect treat- 
ment, informed and refined in manhood by 
constant observation of all natural fact and 
form, then classed according to their proved 
capacities, in ordered companies, in which 
every man shall know his and take it 
— and agen — or nent 

wu well, unaccusably accomp — 
Salted sind wea’ mn. Gore for his place 
and open. Can you lay your hand on such 
men ” 

We do not hesitate to say, that such a 
school of artisans should be raised and found 
at Kensington, educated and trained indeed 
at every Art school throughout the kingdom, 
the normal school of Kensington being chief 
in culture, and centreforcontrol. The efforts 
already made are but the commencement of a 
great, atic movement, under which 
“ Art,” in its principles and practice, shall be 

oin 
fn the national systems of education. This, 
we believe, was the idea of that prince whose 
loss we so deeply mourn; and, as 

in a letter to the Times, no more fitting tri- 
bute can be raised to the memory of him 
who will ever live in the Arts and manufac- 


q 


e 


is college | 


tures of Britain, than a College of Art and | 


Industry, known throughout the world as 
“the Albert University 
In works of the finer and precious metals, 
the Museum abounds. It would have de- 
lighted the medizval soul of in to have 
seen the crosiers, chalices, candelabra, and 
other ecclesiastical p ies here collected. 
The engravers of m dies may likewise 
here obtain precedents for their art in the 
valuable series of middle-age medallion 
traits, comprising heads of such historic im- 
port as Savonarola, Ariosto, Cosmo de Medici, 
and others. In the collection of French, Ger- 
and old English watches, painted, en- 
and chased, the visitor is reminded 
of the Green Vaults at Dresden. Rings, 
necklaces, card-cases, of various 
countries, styles, and hs, complete the 


| attractive department of jewellery. After 


to “reading, a and arithmetic,” | 


that we have alread urged, it is needless 
tithes te insist on the uses of these works to 
‘We are convinced that there is for England 
great Art future. Our success hitherto has 
been chiefly utilitarian ; but when the time 
ehall arrive—as arrive it must—that our arti- 


and sans shall become educated workmen, com~- 


enterprise will be fired by genius; 
om ae ols 


mercial 

the of A s 
gant machinery, will be elicate and sensitive 
to creative plastic thought, so that Art, 
beauteous and prolific as spontaneous nature, 


ies ot ens 
at leas 
= e has 


is, 
Tate John Martin, “an ignoran 
people, that the ancient art of ‘iase-painting 
is completely lost: it is totally void of foun- 
dation, for we can carry it to a much higher 
pitch than the ancients.” Glowing visions of 
the transcendent beauty yet attainable for 
paintings on glass seem to have taken posses- 
sion of Martin’s mind. “Glass-painting,” he 
said—had our artists been instructed and all 
im custom duties been removed— 
“must have all ee of 
Art in splendour, as it is capable of producing 
the most splendid and beautiful effects.” This 
is the spirit in which the mediseval works in 
the South Kensington Museum should be 
studied. The artisan should go to the painted 
| glass of the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries; to the ivory carvings of still earlier 
| times; to Italian middle-age sculpture; to 
the illuminated missals of France and of the 
| Netherlands,—should study and even copy 
| these examples diligently and literally ;—go 
to nature, likewise, and learn her laws an 








lessons; turn, moreover, to the light which 
burns within his own breast,—it may be but 
faintly and feebly, yet truly,—and thus 
_ tutored and guided, it becomes most certain 
that our Arts and manufactures, through a 
race of such true-minded workmen, stern in 
knowledge, yet tender in emotion, shall find 
general progression and high revival. 
| Such a renaissance, indeed, our English 
_ manufacturers have in some branches alread 
known. The ceramic department of the Mu- 
| Seum contains, we are told, the finest collec- 
| tion in the world—works of majolica, lovely 
| in the designs of Raphael and his great con- 
temporaries—Gubbio ware, iridescent in its 
‘famed lustre — Della Robbia statues and 
bas-reliefs, rivalling the marble scul 

of Italy. Yet, to the honour of our British 
Arts let it ever be recorded, that among all 
these renowned products nome are more 
classic, none more exquisite for beauty, or 
more faultless in taste, than the vases, medal- 
lions, and cameos of our own English Wedg- 
wood. Here is a manufacture which grew 
up indigenous, as it were, on our English soil 
—a manufacture which above all others may 
be adduced as ing the inherent and im- 
perishable worth of Art; an art which has 
conferred upon potter’s clay a commercial 
value whereunto it is difficult to find prece- 
dent or parallel. Let then this memorable 
manufacture suffice to show the inherent 
dignity which subsists in all true Art-labour, 
however a insignificant and humble. 
Flaxman did not deem it beneath the genius 
which aspired after Homer and Eschylus to 
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upon and misleads our students. There is 
mischievous notion that a man must 
and become a painter of pictures. 


ible to say how is 
P dicted ee eee 


short, by doi 

after its kind, b 
and most truly serves 

could more conduce to 
this conviction—nothing would so m 
to give to the Arts their rightful s¢atws—as the 
foundation, already suggested, of a national 
university of Art, with powers to assign to 
merit a ledged position, and attendant 


honours. 
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ensington Museum, even in its pre- 

sent undeveloped bani ofmtenrl Other 

museums are arc c. or scien- 

tific in the abstract but the cllections in 

e concrete brought together Kensington 

all tend to the practical and industrial tuition 
of the e. In the educational 


for exam 


cheapest diagrams, 


d | apparatus, the most 


imparting to public or 
ular knowledge as of 
or the same purpose ve 
taken of the cartoons 1 o 
ourt, otogra copies made 
ovives ty the old masters, and of 
choicest examples in ornamental art fow 
at Kensington and the Louvre ; all of which 
are disseminated t the country at . 
a cost within the of humble means. 
For the same end an Art-library is 
the use of students, and lectures are delivered 
on anatomy, physics, and the decorative and 
industrial arts. The ~whole 
of future and further 
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ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. 


PART XV.—THE PONTIFICAL PALACE; THE GALLERIES ROSPIGLIOSI 
AND COLONNA. 


CCUPYING an elevated and commanding posi- 
tion on the Quirinal Hill, or, as it is now 
y called, Monte Cavallo, stands the 
ONTIFICAL Pauace, or the Quirinal Palaee, 
as it is sometimes denominated, from its 
— ; oe origin to 
pagni, o ogna, who, in 
May, 1572, when he had reached the ad- 
vanced age of threescore and ten years, was 
elected to the pontifical chair, under the 
title of Gregory XIII. This dignified eccle- 
siastic was a man of t learning; his 
rule was distinguished By the establi t 
and endowment of several colleges in Rome and the 
various cities under his sway ; among others that which 
is known as the Gregorian College, built in 1582, after 
the designs of Ammanuto; it was founded for British 
students intending to enter the Catholic priesthood. The 
origin of this institution is, it may be presumed, of sufficient 
interest to every Englishman to warrant its insertion here, 
inasmuch as it is connected with the early annals of our country. 

The church attached to the college “was founded, in 775, 

Offa, King of the East Saxons, and dedicated to the gt ago 
hospital was afterwards built by a prey bem mig n, John Scappard, 
for English pilgrims. The church was yed by fire in 817, and 
rebuilt by Egbert. Thomas-a-Becket, during his visit to Rome, lodged in 
the hospital ; and on his canonisation by nder ITI., two —_ after 
his death, the church was dedicated to him as St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
In addition to this institution, another hospital and a church, dedicated to 
St. Edmund, saint and martyr, were founded by an English merchant 
near the Ripa Grande, for the benefit of English sailors arriving at Rome 
by sea; but as the commerce between the two countries declined, the new 
establishments were incorporated with those of St. Thomas.”* The united 
hospitals were afterwards converted into the college for British subjects, 
as has been just remarked, by Pope Gregory, in 1575, and the church was 
subsequently rebuilt by Cardinal Howard. The hall of the college con- 
tains some curious portraits of Roman Catholics who, as the history of 
that church alleges, suffered om in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth. One of the arms of & Becket, says the authority we have 
quoted, is shown among the relics. Other educational colleges established 
in Rome by this pontiff are the Greek and the Roman. But his name is 
more intimately associated in the minds of li and scientific Europeans 
as the reformer of the Julian Kalendar; he instituted, or rather decreed, 
the Gregorian Kalendar, or, as it is generally called by us, the “new 





le,” in the computation of dates, now adopted by ev t 
mene except the Greeks and Russians. It aa fate = Seoadews 
oe “4 countries in Gregory's time, but was not adopted in England 


G was a staunch Romanist, 


wy jealous of the authori . 
of the triumph of his church ; and it om ty anc emulous 


been all against him, that 
itted public ions and thankagivings fos the massacre pr 
. Bartholomew, though he has never been accused of having instigated 
the plot, or even of having indirectly sanctioned it. Of his willingness to 
aid and abet any design against our Protestant Queen Elizabeth, not the 
least doubt is by historical writers; in. fact, he left no means 
untried, and exerted all his influence to uphold and extend the temporal 
power and the dignity of that vast ecclesiastical establishment whereof he 
was the sup Few pontiffs achieved so much as Buoncompagni, 
if we consider the short time, comparatively,—about fifteen years,—he 
nee Le his advanced age — he assumed it. . 
The object o 7 in erecting on the Quirinal was, it is 
said, to escape the humid and impure air of the locality in which the 
Vatican stands, as well as to have a residence that would command a view 
of the entire city. Paul ITT. had ca | commenced laying the founda- 
tions of a small edifice, which and enlarged for the erection 
of a noble building for which Flaminio Ponzio furnished the designs. 
Twenty-two successive pontiffs, among whom Clement XII. was the most 
active, completed and extended it, with the assistance of the most able 
architects of Rome and Florence—Marchesino, Fontana, Maderno, Bernini, 
Fuga, and others. The garden was added by Urban VIII. Thus the 
Quirinal Palace is, like the Vatican, an a tion or accumulation of 
buildings, void of unity and harmony ; but, historically, it is most im- 
portant, for it is here the dignitaries of the Romish church sit in solemn 
conclave, and from the balcony over the principal entrance every new 

pope is announced to the populace of Rome. 

palace occupies three sides of a vast quadrangle, the fourth side is 
formed by a piazza; a noble staircase leads to the principal apartments. 
As the visitor reaches the top of the double flight, he finds on the right a 
magnificent saloon, paved with rare and beautiful marbles, and glittering with 
ornaments of gold : on the base of the ceiling is a frieze painted by Lanfranca 
and Carlo Veneziano. This chamber leads to a chapel called the Capella 
Paolina: in it is the window from which projects the baleony where, as 
just stated, the conclave of cardinals announces the name of the newly- 
elected pope to the people assembled in the quadrangle. The chapel is of 
the same form and rtions as the Sistine Cha 4 in the Vatican, and 
is fitted up in a similar style: high mass is ormed in it when the 
pope is “im resi ‘@ ceiling is divided into coffers, which are 
ichly gilded, and were designed by Algarde: the upper portion of the 
walls is painted to imitate statues in niches, and the lower part in 
imitation of vari marbles : pavement is of mosaic work. Above 
the door of the chapel is a bas-relief of large dimensions, by the Florentine 
sculptor, Taddeo Landini: the subject is ‘Christ washing the feet of his 
Disciples ; it is not a work of a very elevated character. On the eastern 
side of the palace is the pope’s private chapel, in the form of a Greek 








is a vaulted dome, and is painted, in fresco, by Guido, 
by Albano, it is said; the subject of these frescoes is 


cross ; the ceilin 
who was ouael 
taken from the life of the Virgin. The altar-piece of this chapel is an 
‘ Annunciation,’ painted also by Guido, and regarded by the Romans as 


one of his best works : an engraving from this picture appears in the next 
page. It is painted in what is called Guido’s second manner, adapted, 
in the opinion of Lanzi, “from an observation on the style of Caravaggio 
one day incidentally made by Annibal Carracci, that to this manner there 
might be opposed one wholly contrary ; in place of a confined and declining 





¢ * “ Handbook of Rome.” 


light, to exhibit one more full and vivid ; to substitute the tender for the 
bo'd ; to op clear outlines to his indistinct ones, and to introduco for 
his low ome common figures those of a more select and beautiful kind.” 
Of Guido’s style in general we shall have to speak presently, when we 
come to the Rospigliosi Gallery. The frescoes just refcrred to show much 
clegance and freedom of design: there seem to be the qualities which the 
artist most desired to give them ; and a similar remark may be made of 
the group of cherubs above the two principal figures in the ‘ Annunciation 7 
and although there is much feeling and considerable devotional expression 
in these figures, there is an un uestionable absence of picturesque grouping, 
which destroys the harmony of the composition. The draperies, moreover, 
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. ° . f her soul,—“ and the Romen Cat 3 é 
especial] lex and florid in arrange- expended in masses for the repose 0 Rom holie 
~_ and + tend ae ie ot aah bgen from these ee apres — ‘ati 4 a each eee — an in the fore 
+ ges . . bo t; the atti und ; . ’ general’, ' 218 knees ore 
wpe individaatity of ~ fons, nd ication universal 4 begum, and numerous a of civil and military authorities are 
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cloud on which it may be supposed she descended from the skies, he effect, eealige the a = ase eg temeratin ot wi 
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: eT great j earth. The message is re- to the future benefactors of the church to be li n 
pom 5 sagt Virg an gi be hende meekly crossed in hamility art of the sculptor -_ “fae group oe 80 aera at, for 
a a i iti Ileled honour | Sir Francis of a “ ; : execu Taddolini, 
bef heavenly visitor, and in recognition of the mmpars * which he saw in the studio of the arti 
i omen of Israel. The compo- | for the ch in Bengal,” h win 10 artist pre- 
= been Se uayle of Ast peovailis in Italy towards the middle of the viously to exportation. ate he says, ‘ the extraordinary 
seventeenth contury, when the artists of the period obtained the appellation | discordancy of the figures to be introduced, surrounding a sort of irre- 
of the Eclectic School, from their attempts to combine the best "7 is pe aoe Tat Dyoo — ——— — nt arr on 
the great masters who them, without losing sight, however, summit, : and saints are 
“truths to be attained by the dili- round and about it, the artist has 
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pictures, and those not of a high |) | 
class: the most prominent sre— —_|;}!/| 
‘David and Saul,’ Guercino ; \ | 


| rg Ae : and producing a fine effect from 
i \ (il << “@ 7, . | his incongruous matcrials.” 

His > eS The gardens of the Pontifical 
Palace, though laid out in the 
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Ht 
a ‘Madonna and Child,’ byGuido; || 
a ‘St. Jerome,’ one of Spagno- i 




















letto's strange monkish — 
tions ; ‘ Christ disputing with the 
Doctors in the Temple,’ by Cara- 
vaggio, @ very different version of 
the sacred narrative from that 
which Mr. Holman Hunt has 
rendered familiar to the portion 
of the English public who interest 
themselves in Art; ‘The Resur- 
rection,’ by Vandyke, or mp 
his name; and ‘St. Peter an: 

St. Paul, by Fra Bartolomeo: 
these figures are life-size, and, 
according to Kiigler, were executed 
while the artist was staying a short 
time in Rome: the ‘St. Peter,’ he 
adds, was finished by Raffaello 
after the departure of Bartolomeo 
from the city. One of the apart- 
ments contains casts from Thor- 
waldsen’s celebrated frieze illus- 
trating the ‘Triumph of -Alex- 
ander,’ and elso from Finelli’s 
frieze of the ‘Triumphs of Con- 
stantine.’ 

On the first landing of the 
principal staircase is the portion 
of a fresco originally painted on 
the vaulted ceilin, of & chapel in 
the church of 8S. Apostili : 
it was executed by Melozzo da 
Forli, in 1472. When this chapel 


was rebuilt in the eighteenth cen- ° 


tury, some fragments, this among 
them, were saved, it represents 
the Deity surrounded by angels. 
Single figures of angels, other por- 
tions of the fresco, were placed in 
the sacristy of St. Peter's. “‘ These 
detached portions,” remarks the 
writer just quoted, “suflice to 
show a beauty and fulness of 
a pod a —— of 
earthly spirit grandeur 
comparable in U heir way to the 
noblest productions of Titian, a!- 
ee in mode of execution 
rather recalling Correggio. Here, 
as in the cupola frescoes of Cor- 
reggio himself, half a century later, 
we trace that constant effort at 
true perspective of the figure, 
hardly in character Bd a 


high ecclesiastical Art ; the dra also is of a somewhat formless descri 
tion, but the grandeur of the me figure, the grace and freshness of 
the little adoring cherubs, and the elevated beauty of the 
expressed with an easy naiveté to which only the best works of Mantegna ints, which ma 
t is delineated 
the air, her veil blown aside, and her 
she is scattering flowers on the earth as 


and Signorelli can compare.” 


In Sir Francis Head’s “Tour in Modern Rome,” speaks series 
of architectural drawings on the walls of one =n ho 
® Roman Catholic church erected a few 
Bengal, at the expense of the late Begum o 
Sombre, whose history has been made known t 
our law courts. There is also, in the same 
moderate artistic merit, representing the 
picture is of a pecuharly graphic c 
of small figures, including the portraits of all the 


: who, in addition to the f 
ing the church, bequeathed a large ; 


engaged. The begum, 








of the a — Fe to 
ears ago in the presi of a winged cu 
Sirdanach, mother of Mr. Dyce Apollo, ae sat logical oy 

0 the English public through | and pi 


consecration of the ch 


, and contains numerous groups 


rincipal 


THE ANNUNCIATION. 














engraving of it, on the 
The picture occupies a 
ls, are | thus assumes the form of a f 


Hi oe oe Bae: AW, vee YZ = stiff and formal style of Italian 


horticulture, form an agreeable 
promenade ; and decorated as they 
are with marble statues standing, 
like sentinels, in lofty hedges of 
— box, and bay, p at 
ipped, present a very pictur- 
esque appearance. At one angle 
is an imposing pavilion, called 
= The ie a by the ar- 
chitect at t inni 
of the last century : Py odtials 
are painted in fresco, and the walis 
exhibit pictures by F. Orrizonte, 
pansy Fw rs and Pannini: 
two, er artist, t- 
ii tha Piazza of Monte Cavallo, 
the Piazza of Maria Mag- 
giore, respectively, are excellent 
examples of architectural painting. 


The Patazza Rospicuiosi stands 
but a short distance from the pon- 
tifical palace, on the Quirinal. It 
is the property of the noble family 
whose name it bears, and was 
originally built in 1603, by Car- 
dinal Scipio Borghese, from the 
designs of. Flaminio Ponzio, upon 
the ruins of the Baths of Con- 
stantine. Subsequently it fell into 
the hands of Cardinal Benti- 
voglio, from whom it was pur- 
chased by Cardinal Mazarin, who 
employed the architect Carlo Ma- 
derno to enlarge and beautify it. 
For many years the — was 
the residence of the am- 
bassador, but at the commence- 
ment of the last century it passcd 
into the possession of the ancestors 
of its present owners. If the edi- 
fice contained nothing but the 
celebrated ‘ J Guido, = 
would am a visit ; 
it has muck oun Got i 
notice. apartment decora 
with this fresco is the centre one 
of three forming a suite of rooms 
at the entrance. A work so well 
known as this is all over Europe, 
from the various copies and prints, 
ecarcely requires any description ; 
still we could not introduce an 


ge, without a few words. 


space on the vaulted ceiling, and 
composition has three es 


be termed Dawn, Sunrise, and Day : tho 
in the dark cloud flosting gracefully through 


tle zephyrs; 
gen Kea He 


public th piebald, yoked to his chariot, as if t 
oil-painting, of | a : he stands out in bold i 
urch. “ ircling the chariot are the 
— Baws in this fine 

, reedom grace of the best peri 
in build- | rules and practice of the onda 4 


sum of money to the pope, to be | tured bas-reliefs. The arrangement of the design is excellent, the grouping 
; 
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the figures most picturesque and erated, while the idea of 
ll is at once realised by the spectator in the manifest movement of 
each: we seem to advance with that bright and joyous train as it speeds 
over this lower world. Gwuido’s female heads are remarkable for their 
beauty, and the faces of these Hours—a little too old, perhaps, in appear- 
ance to be called young girls—well maintain the character of the artist in 
that particular. Though this fresco was painted more than two hundred 
years ago, the colours are almost as fi and brilliant as they were at 
first : time has scarcely dimmed its lustre, and neither age nor accident has 
impaired its beauty, though the picture had a narrow escape from injury, 
if not destruction, in 1849, when the French besieged Rome; a ball from 
the batteries struck the roof of the palace and did some internal mischief ; 
fortunately none of the works of Art were rom ge a report, however, 
got ab at the time, and was ally believed, till ascertained to be 
untrue, that the ‘ Aurora’ had entirely destroyed. The shot—a 
twenty-four pounder—is still preserved in an epartment of the palace. 





Alene the bass of the ceiling of the room in which is the ‘ Aurora,’ is a 
broad frieze, painted by Tempesta, representing on the one side the 
‘Triumph of Love,’ who is seated in a chariot drawn by four white horses ; 
and, on the other, a triumphal pageant, ing @ car to which a 

ir of el ts is attached, and in it are Reason and Victory, 
ficween @ vacant place is left for the conqueror or personage 
intended to receive the honour. Four landscapes, called the ‘Seasons,’ by 
Paul Brill, complete the pictorial decorations of the saloon of the ‘ Aurora,’ 
in which are two statues, antiques, and a bronze bust of Clement IX., by 
Bernini. 

The two rooms right and left ively of that just noticed, con- 
tain a few pictures was of pre gore ya in the former is Rubens’s 
sketch of the ‘Descent from the Cross,’ the great acme now in the 
Cathedral of Antwerp; the ‘Death of Samson,’ by ico Carracci, a 
master'y composition, yet not one of the best examples of this artist ; and 
@ large painting, by Domenichino, of ‘Adam and Eve after the Fall,’ a 


THE VIRGIN. 


grand work both in design and colour, t the shadows have become 
black with , and the grouping of the animals is somewhat confused. 
The figure of Adam is po ly drawn, and his attitude and action are 
true to nature: one hand rests on the forbidden tree, in the other he holds 
an apple, which he offers to Eve, thus reversing the order of the narrative 
as we read it in the Scriptures. Our first parents are placed in a rich and 
well-painted landscape, surrounded numerous beasts and birds, the 
noble horse, the swift dromedary, the ed lynx, the faithful dog, the 
agile monkey, the rich-pl peacock, t Rintive dove, and others. 
In this room is a fine bust of Scipio Africanus, dug from the ruins of the 
baths of Constantine: the head, of green basalt, is without hair, and there 
is no beard on the chin; but the ion of the countenance is truly 
noble, and the outline of the tend to enquisltely formed. It may be 
doubted whether Rom:e can show any similar work of equal merit. 

In the other apartment, to the left, is the series of pictures representing 


Christ and his twelve apostles, each figure being pain 

1, and are said to have been executed by hon 
Rome, for the Rospigliosi family ; there are, however, — dou 
as to the whole of them being his work. The ‘Triumph of py 
Domenichino, hangs in this room ; an attractive picture, if only for 
beauty of the young girls in the train of the victor, some dancing, « - 
playing musical instruments. The m hological story of Leda is 
subject of a very beautiful gs og rte oe am there are three 
figures in the composition, one n, P t 
a second just st aoe out of the water, gazing intently on another swan 
which has taken Aight, and a third nymph, who is clad, and in the act of 
investing the second with a garment by placing it over her head. po 
drawing of these res is most perfect, their attitades are ul 
natural, and the co. is and delicate. Considering nature of 





the subject, it is treated wi much refinement of feeling ; in fact, it is 
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title only which associates it with aught that could offend the most | the oldest, most wealthy, and most illustrious families of Italy—a fami} 
fastidious, who do not object to the acteeedlan of the nude in Art. Of | which, during many centuries, contended the supreme dominion 
the remaining pictures contained in this room the following may be pointed | and the tyranny of the Romish church, served as a counterpoise to 
out :— Job ry his Friends,’ by Guercino ; ‘ Christ bearing his Cross,’ by | the power of the pontiffs. The history of Italy in the middle ages would 
Daniel da Volterra: the ‘Nativity,’ ascribed to Perugino ; ‘St. John the | furnish a catalogue of as many as two hundred names distinguished wa 
Evangelist,’ said to be by da Vinci ; ‘ Diana and Endymion,’ by | their abilites, respectively, as chief magistrates, generals, admirals, prelates, 
Albano ; and ‘ Lot's Daughters,’ by Annibal Carracci. and writers ; one was elevated, early in the fifteenth century, to the papal 
The ‘ Leda’ picture is not ordinarily shown to visitors ; it usually hangs | chair, under the name of Martin V., and a female, Vittoria Colonna, 
in one of the apartments occupied by the Rospigliosi family, and forms a a of Fabrizio Colonna, grand constable of the kingdom of Naples, 
rt of their private gallery, which contains several other works of repute. | is celeb ted for her poetical writings, her piety, and her virtues. Ariosto 

Por example, the sketches for the four frescoes that Domenichino painted | and Michel Angelo have extolled her talents, beauty, and noble character. 
in the angles of the cupola of the Church of St. Andre della Valle: they| The palace, a portion of which is occupied by the French embassy, is 
t the four evangelists. Another is Nicholas Poussin’s celebrated | not surpassed in magnitude by any private edifice in Rome, but in 
picture entitled the ‘Image of Human Life; four female figures, draped | architectural splendour it must yield to some others, though it is a fine 
after the style of the antique, join hands, and are dancing to the music of | building. Martin V. commenced it in the fifteenth century, and not very 
the lyre, with their backs to the circle — describe: preceded by Aurora, | long after its erection it became the residence of Andrea Palologus, 
and followed by the Hours, the Sun, with the darts of — ns to| Emperor of the East, when visiting Rome. Various members of the 
shine in the world. A cupidon, standing by the side of Time, holds an pew Colonna family enlarged and beaufified it at subsequent periods. 
hour-glass in his hand, and seems to be measuring the life of the genera- court of the ce has no equal in the imperial city, and the magni- 
tions ; another is blowing soap-bubbles, typical of the vanity of all earthly |‘ ficence of the ice internally compensates for the com ive plainness 

desires, and the brief period of our existence. Poverty and Riches, Labour | of the exterior. There are two entrances, one on the sout side, leadi 
and Pleasure, are respectively symbolised by the female figures, in whose | to the apartments occupied by the ambassador of France, the other on the 
appearance we notice at first sight nothing but what is agreeable ; yet as | north side, which conducts to the portion retained by the Colonna: it is 
soon as one understands the intention of the painter, it is evident he desi here that the picture gallery is situated, the finest hall in Rome, 150 feet 
to contrast the graces of form with the sadness of reflection. pd length ; at _— end As vestibule, separated from the gallery by columns 

pilasters 0 antico. 

The Patazza Couonna, situated on the slope of the Quirinal, and but a| Beside the , which is chiefly filled with fine portraits of the 
short distance from the mansion we have just quitted, belongs to one of | Colonna family, there are several smaller rooms containing pictures ; the 
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ae soteegticn be nepal. dn ae order ; we shall therefore limit our | Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ the others are taken from the most celebrated | 
length and in profile. is me e. A portrait of a young boy, half- | compositions of Raffaelle: it is said to have occupied thirty years in its 
of Ses di Santi ‘ee Gather rom being the work, or sup to be, | execution. Here is a fine landscape, entitled the ‘ Departure for the Chase,’ 
tout of Gemaie odie =y - We By Raffaelle; the child is dressed in a sur- | by Berghem, some of great merit . Gaspar Poussin and others, and on the 
asset co he thor py yh — rt silken scarf of the same tint round his | ceiling is a large fresco, representing the battle of Lepanto, in which one of 
waving hair han ra . The cap, from underneath which his light and | the Colonna princes so distinguished himself as to receive a triumph in the 
than Raffaelle’s — na = portrait is fuller of colour and more finished | Capitol, similar to that given to the old Roman conquerors. 
known, ie valet; and, as being the assumed work of @ master little | _ It is difficult to convey an idea of the magnificence of the grand gallery, 
others, a fine sketch by Rubens ene where it hangs is, among | which is lighted by numerous windows, paved with richly-coloured marbles, 
of Marie Mancini Col by N Departure of Jacob,’ and a portrait | and gorgeously decorated. The ceiling is vaulted, and painted in fresco, by 
delicate finish throu —~ y Netscher, the latter remarkable for its | Coli om yon bep fine statues, large Venetian mirrors and girandoles, 
irgins’ and ‘ ee ‘aioe rere and accessories. Of the numerous | costly chandeliers of Venetian glass trophies of arms, and enormous tables 
one of the former by Salvi which the gallery contains, we have engraved | of Oriental alabaster, combine to render this apartment one of unwonted 
follower of the Carracei oe te as he is generally called, Sassoferrato, a | splendour. On the walls hang about thirty pictures ; among them are— 
fer thle shake spumeetl ego his — of this class are distinguished | ‘ St. John in the Desert,’ by Salvator Rosa ; “ Assumption of the Virgin, 
which, as Ki » often combined with great sweetness, qualities | by Rubens ; ‘Rape of the Sabines,’ by Ghirlandajo; ‘David's Triumph, 
und the cnateale tne occasionally degenerated into sentimentality; | and ‘The Martyrdom of St. Agnes,’ by Guarcan e % : 
P given seems to be amenable to the charge, but the | Annibal Carracci ; a ‘Holy Family’ : 


figure is very graceful in desi Titian; ‘Holy Family with St. Peter, 
beautifully pA! aa Zo ee B.4 agreeable, and the are | G. Bellini, and ‘Tur Toren,’ by p Mn 2 del Cava ng the last is en- 


magnifi : n the same room are some ved thi f L 3 
Dead Christ’ by Benenoret at Brussels from the designs of Rubens; a Somarked that Me wild peedione ‘ond: sliceomenes lk a ae ooo 
and other Venetian painters : oH superb portraits by Titian, Tintoretto, | parts of his pictures ;” but notwithstanding the vulgarity of his conceptions, 
donna scompanit by Sint by Pais Borders. mass tm & Me | thy ae not without humo, and frequently exhibit ere. tag Fy 
n one of the vesti mm. ‘ is nothing in the ‘ , i ject, 

rich apesienens 2 ee to the Greed gallery aro some exceedingly | rather the pect. fake i ani recommend it as a a _S 
cabinet ~ - “ re; t e most sp id is an enormot 1 trary, ost master! ly in execution, 4 : 

» inlaid with twenty-ci Y | arrangement of chiaro-oscuro, while there is even a refinement of treat 


: t bas-relief in i : ee . 
brothers Steinhart, Germans. he central array bi varn we the | ment and of feeling which is rarely or never seen in Dutch pictures of 





1 a similar kind. James DaFrorse. 
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A HISTORY OF THE WORCESTER 
PORCELAIN WORKS. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c. 


Tune are three things for which the “ faith- 
ful city” of Worcester, so a ages ca = 
tory for its loyalty, is at the present day 

Sail ‘imsces. These are its porcelain, 
its gloves, and its sauce. For who has not 
heard of “ Worcester china,” worn “ Dent's 
gloves,” or tasted “ Lea and Perrin’s Worces- 
tershire sauce?” These three are things 
which are identified with its name wherever 
Worcester is heard of, and in the minds of 
some people take precedence of its glorious 
cathedral. its tomb of King John, or its ex- 
uisitely beautiful shrine of Prince Arthur. 
With the first of these only I have now to 


do, and its history is one of great interest as , i 


connected with that of the general porcelain 
manufacture of the kingdom. 

At a time when foreign china was much 
sought after, when Ch and Bow, and 
Dales were gradually working their way into 
favour, and gaining ground on their foreign 
rivals in the estimation of people of taste, 





—_ ne u Ag geet. 

| low party e county” might 

| iy dis esas Sk woh be “to wand 6 

—— for members of ia : t with 
e ministerial or popular ‘ cannot, 

however, for a moment eve that this was 


Worcester was quietly experimentalising in | 


the same direction, an 


gradually paving the 


way for the establishment of those works | 


which have since become so great a benefit | 


to it, and so great an honour to the country. 
Exactly in the middle of the last century 
these experiments were carried on, and the 


=a were soon tyson. gm aa 
rapidl w into note. rapidly, i 
di the Sane vendis-ahtide aaa . come 


into repute, that in the year following the 
0 ns of the works mf me noticed in the 
entleman’s Magazine, and in 1763 was al- 
luded to in the “Annual ister.” 
The “ faithful city” was indebted for the 
establishment of its pottery to the exertions 


and scientific researches of Dr. John Wall, a 
physician of that city. The learned doctor 
was born at Howick, a vi in Worcester- 


shire, in the year 1708. His father was a 
tradesman in Worcester, of which city. he 
served the office of mayor in 1703; he was 
descended from a family, in Hereford- 
shire. Dr. Wall’s father dying while he was 
young, he was educated at the King’s School, 
Worcester, and in 1726 became a scholar at 
Worcester College, Oxford. Nine years later 
he became a fellow of Merton Coll Hay- 
ing studied at Oxford and at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, he in 1739 took his degree, and com- 
menced practice in Worcester. He married 
Catherine Sandys, cousin to the first Lord 
Sandys. Dr. Wall, besides being a clever 
practitioner and an excellent chemist, was 
also an artist of great ability—he painted 


historical pictures with great judgment, and 
his —— were sometimes ed with 
considerable originality and eur. One 


of his principal pictures is that of the founder, 
&c., in the hall at Merton College, Oxford— 
a — he presented to that college in 
1765. his other works, his ‘ Brutus con- 
demning his Sons,’ ‘The Head of Pompey 
brought to Ceesar’—now at Hagley, ‘ us 
returning to Carthage,’ ‘Queen Eleanor suck- 
in bee — —_ Ke Arm < Edward L.,’ 
j y the Ravens,’ ‘ Moses striking 
the Rock,’ ‘The School of Physic,’ ‘The 
Shunamite’s Child restored,’ and ‘The Head 
of St. John the Baptist,’ are among the best. 
He also etched some remarkably clever plates, 
rr designed the eo window in = 
op’s private chapel, at Hartle e 
‘ Presentation of Christ in the T A wh 
dow at Oriel College, and others. Dr. Wall 
was also the author of several medical wor! 
and was eminently instrumental in bringing 
the Malvern waters into public notice. He 





the motive power by which Dr. W: 

of high intellect and sttalamnenta 
noble character, was impelled to the prosecu- 
tion of his inquiries; but that for the good 
science and of commerce and with 


® & 


knowl that a branch of manufacture of 
the kind, if once well established, must be 
lucrative to its and advantageous 


to the city, he was induced to work hard and 
zealously in his laboratory until he had mas- 
tered the difficulties which surrounded him, 
and had produced a material that should suc- 
cessfully rival the foreign examples which he 
took for his model. However, be this as it 
may, in the year 1751 success had so far 
attended his that he formed a com- 
pany for the manufacture of porcelain in 

orcester, and thus laid the foundation of 
that manufacture which has been carried on 
with uninterrupted success for a hundred and 
—_ years. : sve ia 

ave seen (in possession my 
friend Mr. Binns) a most interesting piece of 
china,—an inkstand which bears the ip- 
tion, “ Made at New Canton, 1750,”—which 
Sr ee to 
have been one of Dr. Wall’s production 
before the company was formed. As the Bow 
works were built on the model of those at 
Canton, in China, it is just possible that this 
piece might ‘have been made at Bow, which 
perhaps might have been named “ New Can- 
ton:” but the probability, I think, is in 
favour of its being an early production of 
Dr. Wall’s ; and if so, its historical value is 
ms great—at all events, it is worth naming 
ere. 


The “ Worcester Porcelain Company,” 
founded, then, in 1751 by Dr. Wall, consisted 
of several gentlemen who joined him in his 
und ing, and thus formed a “ joint-stock 
company ” for the manufacture of the china- 
ware on the principle he had discovered. One 
of the partners was William Davis, a person 
who had taken great interest in the - 


Warmstrey famil 
ee 
; the 
time beauti y laid out, running down 
the banks of the Severn, and command 
delightful view of the valley, and of the Mal- 

vern and Abberley Hills beyond. 
“The mansion of the Warmstrey family,” says 
a local writer, in 1837, “ is conjectured to have 
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“ A few of the old rooms are preserved in their 
original state, and have been much admired by 
pager oc rey oc ape we penn ll gr 
in viewing the relics of ages. The house 
forme a ort of quadrangle, wih» court in the 
centre, and was fi the. residence of the 
‘ Warmstreys,’ several of. whom were connected, 
as regi and otherwise, with Cathedral 
Ch of Worcester. The library of the house 


ch docested © cae 
the chimney-piece is with a ex- 
tremely cut. ting it, the royal 
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Chinese porcelain, and 
istic of the Nankin ware—were for a time, 
exclusively followed at Worcester. 
the brilliant colours of the Japanese 
ceramists were, however, soon attempted, and 
with complete success; and by the conven- 
tional arrangement of these colours in new 
patterns, the Worcester potters were gradu- 





the works had risen to a state of importance. 
The ene ee references from 
the magazine will make it better under- 


and ir 
eee eae ed een! 
re on the first-floor, a, of the 


Pm Oho 


gE 


orth, where are the painters’ rooms. 
beginning of the is carried on 
building, ground-floor, 
od A; in its N.W. angle is the great rowl 
ring; in the N.E. the horses turn the same, 
i near to the rowl. The next 
-floor) is the slip and treading- 
rooms; behind No. 4 is the glazing-room ; behind 

5 is the secret room on the floor.” 


TLE 


j 


Accompanying thisengraving, which bears the 
initials “J. D. delin.” (probably John Davis, 
one of the partners) “J.C. sculp.” (pro- 


bebly J. Cave), is the following interesting | P&* APS 


“N.B. A sale of this manufacture will begin at 
the Worcester music meeting, on Sept. 20, with 
great variety of ware, and, ’tis said, at a moderate 
price.” 

This was probably the first time the Wor- 
cester goods were t into the public 
market. The goods were first vended by 
Mr. Samuel Bradley, also, I believe, a er 


in the concern, at a shop opposite the Guild- 
hall in High Street, and afterwards in larger 
— near the Cross. 


e istic of the early ware was a 
peculiarly soft greenness of hue in the body, 


a tolerably 


ally led on to more elaborate and more 
beautiful Lmpeang 
e works m — 

Ris large scale, and have rapidly risen 
in im ; for in 1752—only a year after 
the formation of the company—the premises 
were most business-like in their arrangement, 
and extensive in their proportions, and were 
i i t to be engraved in the 
agazine of that year. Of that 

view, the accom i isa 


fac-simile, and it will show at once how soon 
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and is, as well as the general style of 
penn aw and by the marks, Worcester 
specimens may without difficulty be recog- 
nised. The first mark used I believe to have 
been a simple letter W, but the marks are 
80 various in the early period of the manu- 
facture, that it is most difficult, indeed im- 
yg to arrange them chronologically. 

ike the D on the Derb lain, which 
might be either the initial of the founder of 
the works, Duesbury, or that of the town, 
Derby, the Worcester ware had a W, which 
might be the initial of its founder, Wall, or 
of the city, Worcester, itself. The different 
varieties of the letter W which have come 
under my notice are the following, and these 


Ww hwy” 


aay ental oh them be ascribed to an 
early period. Another distinctive mark of 
about the same time is the crescent, which is 


Cece 


sometimes drawn in outline, sometimes filled 





in in lines, and sometimes of full blue colour. 
This | is sup to be taken, and 
with some probability, from the 
arms of the W: which decorated 
the rooms used by the workmen. It is worthy 
of note here, that one of the marks of the 
Caughley or Coalport in was also a 
crescent. As these works are said to have 
been established by Worcester workmen, the 
use of this mark may be attributed to them, 
and it may have had the double significa- 
tion of a crescent, and a C for Caughley. 
As the Worcester aim was to copy, and 
emulate in design and material, the ceramic 
productions of China and Japan,—i 
there were scarcely any others to copy from 


at this early —so it a to have 
been the y of sxtisti to copy, or to 





have been commenced on | great 





simulate, the marks used on the i 
of these foreign manufactories ; Le gg 
eat variety of marks are to be met with 


peers or, I may say, entirely, drawn in 


lue. Some of the most characteristic and 


coal general of these I here append. Others were 


as follows 

A considerable variety of other marks are 
to be met with, but I apprehend they are most 
probably but the distinctive of the 
artists employed. It must be borne in mind, 
that in other factories the “hands” were 
numbered, and, as was the case at , 
were required to attach each one his number 
below the general mark of the establishment. 
At Worcester I paps pe we Page 
regulation existed ; us, pro , 
artist hed hie “mark” instead. A fow ex- 
amples of these I here give :— 


hth AR OOP4 


After a time, the Dresden and Sévres pro- 
ductions were studied and successfully fol- 
lowed at Worcester, the salmon-coloured 
ground and the bleu de roi being excellently 
managed. Tea and dessert services, —. 
&ec., were produced in these styles, some 
which are remarkable for the ele- 
gance of their painting and orna- 
mentation. On many examples of 
this period the en was 
used, as shown in the accom- 
panying woodcut. Other marks 
adopted were fi isgui 


in 

Oriental-looking flourishes. Ex- Q» 

amples from 1 up to 9 are known, : 

but their signification, unless to mark special 

ay or as workmen’s marks, is not known. 
give these as examples :— 


ERS 

o Yo © 

In 1756, the truly important invention of 
printing on china, “i i, i inted 
impressions from engraved copper- 

to the china body, is said to have b 

in Worcester. At all events, it is_ 
doubted fact that, in 1757, the art in 
cester had arrived at a wondrous state 
perfection; and it is but fair, 
surmise that the belief it was 
Ce eosions yee sere p 
arrived at the state of perfection 
exhibited in the example i 


sag & mug, bearing 

King Sraseiee 

least have been the work of 

of years. The invention of transfer- 
is deed and very plausibly, for 
and is said to have been made by Mr 
Sadler, who drew papers, 
affidavits, for obtai a patent, in 
Sion sate Se ee y eye ® 
is partner, Guy Green, were sworn 
guided anaus tien. Senion hundred 
ware tiles in six hours. Whethe 
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= 
23 
eee 
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reel 


same time, without one being at all 
with the other, it is not for us now to 


mine. It is enough for my present 
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that highly-finished gn 1, meg 
pai ge Worcester in 2 7, and the dated 
example now in existence establishes 
the fact that it was a work of some fore- 


thought and care. On this mug the following | engra 


in 


appeared 
or December, 1757 :— 
POEM 


ON SEEING AN ARMED BUST OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA 
CURIOUSLY IMPRINTED ON A PORCELAIN CUP OF THE 
‘WORCESTER MANUFACTURE, WITH THE EMBLEMS OF 
HIS VICTORIES. INSCRIBED TO MR. JOSIAH HOLDSHIP. 


Who first alone to full perfection 
The curious art, by rival numbers 


Beau’ 
And t 
Shee oe hful charms appears 
or here, who once in ee * 
May bloom uninjured for a thousand years ; 
ro | time—ti!l now in vain—defie, 
‘ live ny fair, = ature’s self shall die. 
ere may the toasts of every be seen, 
From Britain’s Gunning, beck te! ’s Queen ; 
And every hero history's can 
From Macedonia’s down 3 > 
wer, 


Perhaps thy art may track the 
Where’er th Britain hes her sails ; 
While China shall with envy see, 
And stoop to borrow her own arts from thee. 


CYNTHIO. 


may 


Worcester, 20th Dec., 1757. 


(1) At Pirna. 

(2) The battle of Prague. 

(3) The battle with Ct. Daun, 18th of June. 
(4) The battle of M. Lehwald, with the R. 
(5) The battle with the Prince Soubise, November 5. 


Renee’ ons was reprinted in the Worcester 
J of January, 1758, with the addition 
of a couple of lines. It is there headed :— 


“On seeing an armed bust of the King of | 


Prussia imprinted on a porcelain cup of the 
Worcester manufactory, with Fame resound- 
ing her triumph, ad to Mr. Joseph 
Holdship ; and an on the compli 
ments being ascribed to Holdship.” e 
mcs. a being the following important 
nes :— 
“ Hancock, my friend, don’t grieve, tho’ Holdship has thy 
"Tis yours to execute—'tis thine to wear the bays.” 


From this it would seem that the credit of 
the invention was even then a vexed question 
in Worcester; some ascribing it to Holdship, 
and others to Hancock ; no doubt, eac 
of those individuals claiming it strenuously 
for himself. Robert Hancock was an en- 
graver of some eminence in Worcester, and 
“was chief engraver* to the Worcester Por- 
celain Company on its first establishment ;” 
and it is also said he was in partnership with 
Dr. Wall. He died in 1817, aged or 
Valentine Green, the historian of Worcester, 





* Chambers’s “ Biographical History.” 
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never was 4 pri name, 
but that H ip was a glover. I am enabled, 
however, to show, by documents in my pos- 
session, that there was a china printer of that 
name—a Richard ne a son of 
Josiah—connected with the Worcester 
— that in ee a himself 

various artic: agreemen 
making ad printing chion or pone 

an china or 

In these “ aticles of 


for “ the sum of one h 
British wry to be pai = 
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a da i, to n't > Messrs. Duos- 

and Heath, “in writi er hi 
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rte 1 pany Saad r- roofs al 
in ware, agreeable to the p - 
ready made (by i 
tory of the said Jo dood 

in Pe) My S 
oo Ppa py ee 

uantity of soa) in i 
china pA pensalaia ware, at such a price as 
any other china manufacturers do, shall, or 
may at any time hereafter give for that com- 
modi j” and “also that he, the said Richard 
Hi , shall and will during his life print, 
or cause to be printed, all the china or 
celain ware which the said John Heath and 
William , their heirs, &c., shall from 
time to time have occasion to be ted, of 
equal skill and workmanshi w a 
song Hy = 


reasonable terms as the oald 

Duesbury) can have the same 
any other person or whomsoever, or 
ago to the prices now given in.” He 
binds hi not oo Siaie 

known his process to any other 
the continuance of these articles, nor to be- 
queath, sell, or communicate them to any 
so as to take after his death, 
cancelled during his 
. agreement was to continue in 
force s0 long as Duesbury and Heath deter- 
mined to carry on the busi to 


business 


to 








monogram of RH 

conjoined was that of Robert Hancock, and, 
if so, whether he had a con- 
with the works. The engray- 

ing, looked at as engraving alone, upon some 
of the pieces of this peri is truly utiful 
and sharp ; but when considered as ¢ransfer on 


ar wrens gy pen city, and enabled the =a 
prietors e works to uce many exqui- 
site articles after the Prosden oat Seures 
school of Art. In 1776, Dr. Wall Path ts 
was buried at the Abbey Church, Bath, in 
—s cit ey a or aoe ene for 

C) t is impaired clining 
health. Soon after this time, the works be- 
gan to decline—the uced were far 
inferior to those made in er years, and 
their whole style, body, and finish, showed an 
evident falling off in the m ent of the 
works. It is surely not too much to attribute 


por- me Soceesne 2 8 ares Saas 


of the master mind 
In 1783, the Worcester works were pur- 
chased by Mr. T. Fligh a merchant of Breed 
Street, London ackney, for his sons. 
Pn sum of three thousand —— in- 
i remises, m t, and stock. 
po + Ah established hie two sons, Messrs, 
Joseph and John Flight. These two brothers 
j and carried on both concerns at 


an event of great im- 
to the works occurred. In 


80, — was to be at liberty | and the 
or communicate i ha 
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were printed marks, it is scarcely worth while 
to engrave; they are as folldwe :—" ae, 
Flight, and Barr, al Porcelain Works, 
Worcester; London No. 1, Coventry 
Street,” in five lines, and surmounted by two 


Flight & Barr. 
crowns: “ Barr, Flight, and Barr, Roya 
Porcelain Works, Wonvester London House, 
Flight and Barr, Coventry Street” (within 
an oval), “ Manufacturers to their Majesties 


C7 : i... 


Prince of Wales, and Royal Family; esta- 
blished 1751” (surrounding the oval); the 
whole surmounted by a crown and the Prince 
of Wales's feathers: “ Flight, Barr, and Barr, 


Proprietors of the Porcelain Works, 
Worcester, established 1761,” in five lines; 
above are the royal arms, and beneath are the 
Prince of Wales's feathers, the whole within 
a circle; ing the circle is, “ Manu- 
facturers to their Maj and Prince 
Regent, London Warehouse, No. 1, Coventry 
Street. 


In 1788, Robert Chamberlain, who was the 

tice to the old Worcester Porce- 

lain Company, and who had a Tod 
the different proprietors u peri 

beninves for himaeclf in promises ai 

iglis, the same which are now carried on by 

. H. Kerr & Co. een wane pees 

on the first establishment of his business 

bought his in from the Caughley works 

), and painted it at Worcester. 

a very short time, however, he made his 

own, and his works soon grew into public 

favour and eminence. His son was an ex- 

i a portrait of the Princess 

he painted, is said to have 

given the hi satisfaction to Prince Leo- 


ck ohopted me Glecit-eleiog. 
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from an ing transferred to 
From iS te aueedes character of 
the place at that time will at once be seen. 
It has, however, been much increased since 
the ion of the two establishments, 
and within the last few years has been almost 
entirely rebuilt by the present proprietors. 
The was afterwards carried on suc- 
cessively by “Chamberlain and Sons” and 
“Chamberlain and Co.,” and a London house 
was opened in New Bond Street. During the 
continuance of the two works it is believed 
that by far the greater part of the entire 
production of porcelain in the kingdom was 
made at Worcester; and certainly the books 
and the samples of various sets still remaini 
in the show-rooms bear evidence both of the 
tronage and the extent of orders re- 
ceived, and of the beauty of workmanship 
= the proprietary attained in their 
1n 4800, third china manufactory was esta- 
in Worcester by Mr. Thomas Grai 
nephew of Humphrey Chamberlain, wh 4 
se many years taken an active and principal 


por- | part in Chamberlain's works. This establish- 
| ment, of which afew words anon, is still con- | 


tinued by the son of its founder and 
under the firm of “G. Grainger & Co.” 
The two principal manufactories, those of 
« a Barr, and Barr,” and “Chamberlain 
and Co.,” continued until 1840, when they 
amalgamated, and the two firms formed one 
<7. The plant and stock were removed 
| from Warmstrey House to Messrs. Chamber- 
_lain’s premises, and the works were there 
_ carried on under the style of “ Chamberlain 
and Co.” The mark used by Chamberlain 
and Co. was as follows— 


j 


| In 1850 Mr. W. H. Kerr joine the concern, 
| which was for a time nah re on under the 
| style of “ Chamberlain, Lilley, and Kerr;” but 
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do not believe in. I hold it to be the mission 
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quite as much a teacher as the writer or the 
artist, and he is frequently a much more effec- 
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were printed marks, it is scarcely worth while 
to engrave; they are as follows :—" Barr, 
Flight, and Barr, Porcelain Works, 
Worcester ; London No. 1, Coventry 
Street,” in five lines, and surmounted by two 


Flat & Barr. 

crowns: “ Flight, and Barr, Roya: 
Porcelain Work v0 fam London House, 
Flight and Barr, Coventry Street” (within 
an oval), “ Manufacturers to their Majesties 


Prince of Wales, and Royal Family; esta- 
blished 1751” (surrounding the oval); the 
whole surmounted by a crown and the Prince 
of Wales's feathers: “ Flight, Barr, and Barr, 


Proprietors of the Royal Porcelain Works, 
Worcester, established 1761,” in five lines; 
above are the royal arms, and beneath are the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers, the whole within 
a circle; ing the circle is, “ Manu- 
facturers to their Majesties and Prince 
Regent, London Warehouse, No. 1, Coventry 
Street. 


In 1788, Robert Chamberlain, who was the 
first tice to the old Worcester Porce- 
lain Company, and who had continued with 
the different proprietors up to that period, 
commenced business for in pr at 
Diglis, the same which are now carried on by 
W. H. Kerr & Co. peeenn ate eens 
and on the first re arene . 
bo ae e Caugbley works 
(Caliah ), and painted it at Worcester. 
n a very short time, however, he made his 
own, and his works soon grew into public 
favour and eminence. His son was an ex- 
cellent artist, and a it of the Princess 
Charlotte, which he painted, is said to have 
given the highest satisfaction to Prince Leo- 


ik slapteltythen: Glarsché-qlosed, 
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cessively by “Chamberlain and Sons” and 
“Chamberlain and Co.,” and a London house 
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continuance of the two works it is 
es by tp greater 
uction of porcelain in the kingdom was 
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ceived, and of the a of workmanship 
a the proprietary attained in their 
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It has, however, been much increased since | 


opened in New Bond Street. During the | 


| part in Chamberlain’s works. This establish- 
| ment, of which afew words anon, is still con- 
tinued by the son of its founder and partners 
under the firm of “G. Grainger & Co.” 

The two principal manufactories, those of 
- a Barr, and Barr,” and “Chamberlain 
and Co., 
amalgamated, and the two firms formed one 
— The plant and stock were removed 
_ from Warmstrey House to Messrs. Chamber- 
lain’s premises, and the works were there 
carried on under the style of “ Chamberlain 
and Co.” The mark used by Chamberlain 
and Co. was as followse— 
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they have arrived, and on the beauty of the 

f which ren turn out. Certainly neither 
in ancient nor in modern speci i 
art have such exquisitely 
been produced as some of the enamels which, 
under the fostering hand of Mr. Binns, have 
of late years been made here. The body, 
walike the weeks of Limoges aial thi 
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in over ehoeks of metal, and the 
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, are, to raise the ceramic 
art of his establi ent so far above all 
others as to be one of the landmarks of the 
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artist, and he is frequently a much more effec~ 
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i for t 

se caniated: Press prico of; many 
pdunds."’ There nre fow, if any, of the 

ictures and scalptures which, do not bear tho 

i charactet*among the’ productions of our 
native school, and thirefore testify to their late 
owner's } ent’ and be an ence” _ the dif- 
ficult ‘task ‘of - selecting. « A visit to his elegant 
alt tak of was treat of no ordinary kind 
to all who could 
elevate -the,mind, and that wealth which confers 
honour on 


if 


t 


) possessor. dirs 
It is gratifying to know that one of his sons 
inherits the tastes of the father, and is also a 
liberal and judicions egllector of works of Art. 
He isp director of the Crystal Palace, and con- 
tributes largely to arr Ey. agg by which that 
establi t ,is guided. » He married; several 
years ago a daughter of the artist, David Roberts, 
and has @ large family. : . 


—_-— 


- MR. ROBERT BRANDARD. 

the, landscape engravers whose works 
hore teedgl to uphold the saracter of the Art- 
Journal, there is not one whose loss will be more 
severely felt than that of Mr. Robert Brandard, 
who died oh the 7th of January, at his residence, 
Camdén “Hill,»Kensington, in the fifty-seventh 

ay | RCRA 
Mr. I was. born in Birmingham, and 
came to London in, 1824, at the of about 
nineteen or . -» Here he entered the studio 
of Mr, Edward ill, with whom he remained 
only a year, and then started in his profession on 
his own account. “The work which t 
him prominently into notice was a small plate, ter 
Stothaed, ‘Sans Souci:’ xtra im t 

engraving, however, is a of ‘ i 
the Brovk,’ thé. same. subject as appeared in 

our last mon number; it was exccuted man 

years ago for Turner, but was eapens pete 
though, impressions have got into circulation. He 
ved, several of ,the ,plates in Brockedon’s 
of the Alps,”. Captain Batty’s “ Saxony,” 
&c., Turner's “ England,” and “ English Rivers ;” 
and also i two volumes of very beautiful 


etchi incipally landsca: from his own 
Shotchte Mod debigra’. The feet sub 


Mr. 1} was an artist in the true sense of 
the word ;, his talent was seen not only. in the 
artistic character of his engravings, but aleo in 

small oil-piotures he ‘ccnsiouslly ibited 
grein! Thre Briti ee: 
istinguished by genuine feeling for the 
and good colour. ig icture 

,’ exhibited i 








iate those luxuries which | 


Calder |” ¥. Goodall, AR.A., Painter. ., E. Goodall, 


_rich: in examples’ of , 
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: | Goodall, 
long 


. by any rules that contro 
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SELECTED PICTURES... 
FROM. 78, COLLECTION. OF sass, 


.* 
- - 


a 
*. Af SUNNYBANK, MANCHESTER. 
& * fb mmmn sl gf , of 


ame wing. 


Tire bedutjful:picturé from which-this engraving 


‘is taken ig in the collection of Jamies Fallows, Esq., |-- 


of - Sunnybank,: Manchester—a . collection -ve 
] >. most eminent - 

artists. 7 oe 4 ™s at © wh tyes - 
- It is pleasant, almost-at the outset of our, task, 


to acknowledge our debt to those gentiemen who, i 
commerce, or in ma- 


having og gh sam in” So 
nufacture, have dispensed large portions of it to 
encourage Art; from them" chiefly proceed the 
rewards that, in later years, foster the genius and 
recom the laoéurs of the painters and scul 

tors of Great Britain. Mr Fallows is one of 
their most liberal patrons; and Manchester has 


-undoubtedly, more than any Other city of. the 


kingdom, sustained and elevated the Arts of the 
country. ~’ e. favme @ fe 55.8 - fig : 
. ‘The Swing’ is one of the “best esteemed” 
of all Mr. Frederick ogee pictures ; it is so 
leasant in character and subject, es a 
aa so familiar to all who re Priliren, andl 
can join in their simple and innocent amuse- 
ments,” that although~ the ‘artist, has produced 
works of higher aim and loftier purpose, he has 
— none calculated to be more generally 
popilar; B. WE t ewe ge te Qe we 
«« It is to such sources, indeed, that Mr. Goodall 
is srestiaminalic for. ne ae ; port nse ~ 
nature» principally, in: the <by-ways of; life, ari 
endeavoured to reach the heart by appealing to 


its gentler and holier eympethies. "There are few 
m who will not, on this picture with 
pleasure, recalling similar incidents, tracing, it 
may be, in its ul portraitures, the sem- 
blances of those they have loved, and delighting 
to look on ascéne that is suggestive only ’o 
grateful memories and’ happy associations.- The 
peyeiyre have assembled in one of those fine 
omains surrounding so many of our old and 
noblefamily miansions:—- = * - ° 
“The stately homes of England, 
How eutifud they steal . 
their tall 


and its Gad?” . 
Above the happy. group assembled to wile 
away. a summer’s- afternoon, the’ oak « spreads 
its long, si arms; at their feet the tender 
water-lily, floats‘on the surface of the quiet pool ; 
and, beyond the"tlumps of thickly-planted trees 


in the middle Wistance, is’ seen expanse of 
rich, undulating The. gh 


well placed /pictorially, aa are ly varied 
in position. ‘The young lady in‘ the swing tosses 
her head with a kind of childish conceit that all 
eyes are eee , OTe yy. 

' The children introduced by Mr. Goodall into 
this picture are all portraits: three of them’ are 
his or boys; two be the ‘sons of. Mr. , the 
eminen ¢ two, the daughters of Mr. 
Barker, the hist toric painter ; the elder young lady 
is the artist’s sister, Emily. The work has, there- 


loves 


-fore, the value that can’ be derived from truth 


aided by fancy ; but the pai 
his imagination. I 
was exhibited at the Royal Aotleds ‘es 1845. : 
The engraying is from the burin of Mr. Edward 
the artist's father, who has for prey 
joyed 


Goodall, Mr> E.G Mr. We Goodall, and, 
especially, Miss Eliza Goodall (Mrs: Wild).- 
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a a F 
Engraver.’ |, 


_| apprehensions of those who from 


_| petent ‘and impartial critics; 
ubti 


| not only that he is 
} professional - 


| unattainable by. such 


a , because th wld ne 
find anything to’ say. * On the conti 
silence of the architects is the most em 
and eloquent ex i nm of commingle 


P- | and contempt for the painful*failur 


effort to ignore themselves and their p 


-sion, so pointedly made by tlie Royal 
missioners, when’. the ~ production “ of *4] 
building was entrusted by them ' to an officer 


He 
a 
it 
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Se ele OEE. e enormous sk 
South Kensington uestionably ‘a suct 
if designed to caatch ‘the Museum “ boil 


hard by, is conclusive in condemnation of an <3 


appointment that reflects pepe rably only 
upon those who made it, and upon the objet 
“their choice himself. - The negletted ai 
insulted architects are fully avenged in the 
house that Fowke built.” » And'so thé are 


tects may be content to maintain @ dignified — 
silence, eae the sgiover tieatok 
his involun demonstration® of “the “un- 
worthy treatment they have expé id. $9 
- At the same time, however, und 
to add—as their reticence may not be correctly ~ 


—— by/many of ree "yee 
while rs it may. rerally” || 
misundasetoal tood-that thé Zichitette woald id : 


well to publish a formal protest against the — 
course allopted by the ater and 


of thé nsibility rests with'them.. » are 


When Captain Fowke accepted ‘the office — 
of. quasi-architect to the missi he. 
knew that his work would be criticised; bol 
upon its intrinsic qualities; and also in con-~ 
trast with what might have been expected _ 
from professing architects. - And no@y whel 
his building has more than realised bere ‘ 


were conscious of his architectural i city, 
he would have heard the truth from all cont- 
and yet: the 
adverse verdict would doubtless have been 
accompanied with a recommendation -to 
mércy, upon some plea. or otlier, had*it not 
been for the cool ity with which certain 
“so-called friends of the gallant shed-maker 
have stood forward to eulogise what they 
rape to pronounce his magnificent | 

or is even this all that Captain:-Fowke lias — 
to suffer from injudicious advocates.” They 
have actually gone a step:in advance of 8 
ludicrous laudation of ‘their protégé and his. 
production, ‘and have dcliboentely, Gene | 

than the of 
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he'is!infinitely gr 


nation, indeed, of the ‘sublime andthe 
preme in Art, who looks down from: heights 
attai pigmies as Ictinus oF 
Giotto, or Alan de Walsin or Williath 
of Wyckham, or Michael -Anj oF Inigo 
or. 


- Jones, . or, Wren, or Gilbert © ‘ 


Barries, et.id-genus 
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justin 
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“ allowance, e : 
Mone upon himself, while his own friends 
have left him bec . chance of escaping 
e severest criti andling. 
“ many reasons it may be altogether for 
the best, that the Great Exhibition building 
as Captain Fowke has produced i should be 
rightly estimated here in and that 
the ish press should record their real 
sentiments respecting it. Captain Fowke’s 
appointment was a deliberate challenge to 
the professional architects of our = 
It amounted to a practical assertion, that an 
architectural achievement, altogether beyond 
the powers of the profession, this mili 
amateur was qualified to accomplish. Ha 
his bold venture proved succ Captain 
Fowke would hgve justly merited, and might 
rightly have claimed, the most complete re- 
ition of his success. And we believe 
that the architects would not have been 
amongst the last to appreciate and to admire, 


and to profess their admiration for a really 
admirable edifice. The converse of this 
hy 


point of view. ; 
tural failure we must call a failure. Had the 
building been really architecturally good, it 
would have been our agreeable duty to have 
praised it. It is architecturally bad, and it 
is still our duty to pronounce it bad. And it 
is due to the slighted architects to vindicate 
their reputation, by characterising the ama- 
teur performance in exact accordance with 
its deserts. And the necessity for speaking 
out upon this matter is enforced by the assur- 
ance with which, in certain quarters, this 
egregious failure has been declared to be an 
eminent success, and this burlesque upon 
architecture has been proclaimed as an archi- 
tectural triumph. We confess that we hesi- 
tated to believe our own eyes for a time, as 
the dingy yellow masses of coarse bricks and 
dirty mortar grew broader and taller, and as 
the vast iron and wood sheds increased in 
size and multiplied in numbers. We could 
not believe that to be really the veritable 
building; something had yet to be done, 
which would architecturalise all this 

commonplace, and would transform this 
genuine ugliness into true beauty. To be 
sure, we could not adduce any known pro- 
cess on which we might rely for the fulfilment 
of our hopes; but Captain Fowke was some- 
thing far more potent than a mere architect, 
and therefore it would be disrespectful to 
measure him by an ordinary standard. - 
other Aladdin, he would rub his lamp, and, 
in his own time and at his own pleasure, the 
thing would be done. Never, certainly, was 
some such process more needed, and never has 
it more signally failed to be forthcoming. 
Kelk and Lucas, with the vast material of 
allies, are the only “geni” that obey the 
behests of Captain Fowke; and their contract 
does not include any “ architecture.” The 
building speaks for itself, and it is the ex- 


ponent and interpreter of its own architec- 
Certainly, if we had | 


tural Se 
misgivin along (for we confess to havi 

had the Sans of South Kensington Meson 
before our eyes), our worst fears could not 
have anticipated what now we coutemplate 
with ¢ amazement and dismay. This 
the edifice which we invite the world, first to 
store with its treasures of Art and Industry, 
and then to visit, as the grand centre of 
human achievement, the focus of what man’s 
intellect may devise and his hand execute ! 
This the structure that we have deliberately 
prepared to set before the artists of the world 
as the type of what the great art of archi- 
tecture is able to produce, to be the home of 
the second Great Exhibition of ! 


The eleventh year is fast drawing to a close 
since we opened our first Great 


” this is what he has in cent | end th to whet our steven years’ experience 





thesi t be ed from the same threaten even now not to be finished in time 
2 claw. Casta Fowke's architec- | and which, when they are finished, will be 








ibition ; somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 


has taught us! 
Let us be distinctly understood. We have 


not expected or desired in the Exhibition 
Building a palace of marble, or even of terra- 
cotta. We have simply awaited the a) 

ance <f on elites wall stuisted to ite secived 
uses, and impressed with a becoming archi- 
tectural character through the of a 
master-architect. It might be an essential 
condition of the production of this buildi 
that no unn sums should be expend 
upon it. Then, this very condition would 
imply that it should grow up under the eye 
of an architect, whose genius might be com- 
petent to develop a noble structure from 
simple materials. And this is what a truly 
great architect would have accomplished. In 
this very result he would have exemplified 
his greatness—that is, in triumphing over 
restricted resources. But what has Captain 
Fowke done? He has projected two mon- 


the most worthless and the vilest of 
architecture that it ever has been ps 
tune to look upon. There is not a railway- 
engine house in existence that would not 
scorn to be compared with it. In every de- 
tail, and in the combination of the several 


details into a single wh pce pen doe 
sent a pov tion a palpable 
ignorance “Of all tecture hushilinting 


indeed. It is true that the whole building 
is very large, and that many of its com- 
ponent parts are very large also; but their 
magnitude serves only to bring out the 
prevailing mental littlecess with the more 
startling effect. The entrance-arches in the 
centre of the front, and at the two domes, 
are lofty and of broad span, and yet they 
produce no other impression than regret that 
they are too large for their intense meanness 
to be either masked or modified. The same 
remark is equally applicable to the long rows 
of feeble arches, all of them filled in with 





strous domes, difficult to construct, of im- 
mense and altogether unnecessary cost, which 


as useless as unsightly. The rest of his tem- 


blank plaster above, and below, all of them 
sicsoel for windows that are positively as 
ugly as the brickwork and the lester. And 
again, at the angles of the main front, in its 
centre, and at the dome entrances, there are 





soy construction is poverty-stricken to a 
egree inconceivable, until felt through actual | 
examination. And then there is the perma- | 
nent range of brick-built galleries, &c., which 
if possible, are even worse than the wood and | 
iron. We have studied this brick edifice 
carefully and thoughtfully, and we are con-— 
strained to pronounce it, without exception, 


what we suppose we must entitle substitutes 
for towers. ry Son, v the of amateur 
architecture carry the style o design to its 
climax ; and as we are altogether unable to 
do justice to them in words, we give a sketch 
of the upper and most artistic ion of one 
of the elevations. This impressive conception 
is repeated, with exact fidelity, including the 





glazed oval hole and the stucco cup-and-ball, 
again and —. 

Our sketch, we feel it to be right to add, | 
is to be accepted as a faithful representation, | 
and not by any means ex It was | 
carefully drawn from the original; and though, | 
without doubt, it will receive the full sanction | 
of our grave contemporary Mr. Punch, it has | 
not been adapted by our artist to the peculiar | 
feeling of his pages. It is, as we have said, | 
a ——, pure and simple. - 

ossibly it may be alleged that Captain | 
Fowke, alter all, will be found to have pro- 
duced a good gallery for the exhibition of 
pictures, and the inside of his building may | 
prove to be generally satisfactory. E 

We can repeat the words, can surmise 

mg Se) icture-gallery may be reightod 
suitable ee page agreeably li 

and so also of the rest ; but this dose not 

affect the architectural success or failure of 

Captain Fowke’s design. Captain Fowke 

may be a first-rate engineer, and his presence 

just now might be of inestimable im 








northern bank of the St. Lawrence. These 
considerations are beside the present question. 
This gentleman, a mili engineer, under- 
took to build for England a civil edifice, that 
Engiand would have to exhibit to the world. 
All that we have to do in dealing with this 


building is to inquire, first, whether we feel 
proud of it vented and, second] , whether 
we shall have our honest pride b 


» DY 
resenting it to the t gatherings of the 
Soing emnnes We have already explained, 
with sufficient clearness, our own sentiments 
upon the former of these two points: and, 
upon the second point, we are content to 
, that we can anticipate the impression 
that the Great gr B = 
make upon the mind of any accom 
Sanlguer whe may establish himself, on his 
arrival in London, at Mr. Knowles’s palatial 
hotel, at the Victoria Railway terminus ; and 
who may set out from that noble edifice in 
the co’ dent expectation of fins —— 
Kensington a contemporary work, ) 
still, and more worthy to represent the living 
architecture of this country. 
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GF THE DIVINE AND HUMAN 
. IN PORTRAITURE. 


. . g } h of 

Ix treating of this interesting branc! 
; too attentively 
the Fine Arta, it cannot be a g 


: Gat hones we ee 

of beauty existing only as 
Joally perosived, yet it does not 
there is no ene ail 
wo ane tcl by 





length attitude of repose, giving 
life to His mission, in the bidding of Lazarus 
to “come forth” from the tomb, in the midst 


scene, where all is hushed, save the dead 
‘s action, on his restoration to life—win- 
at once to a conviction, that none 
inspired hand could possibly have 

it; though it cannot but be ad- 

t fault is” discernible in 


as his first oblation to 
is restoration to life, being 

character with its i 
ity. If beauty in the sublime be 
desideratum of genius, surely it were 
to be looked for in the expression of the 
sentiments of the heart, amid the 
acre assembled 
oubting the advent of a 
rather than in an over-hasty 
di oneself of an insignificant, 
earthly encumbrance. 
It-would be an endless task to hazard an 
opinion of the cause of the omission by many 

fetke Dineen the aureole, or 


confined 


great ecclesiastical council of Nice, presided 
by Constantine, there would be little 
in accounting for such an omission. 


Pop ty a 


‘Christ with the 
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tian’s finest pictures ; 


cture by © , ‘ The 

with St. John’ in a 
ierre, and his not leas 
» in our home gallery 
disregarded, and its univers: 
ith century, and subse- 
himself, in his ‘St. Ca- 
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" ¥, his famous ‘ Mother 
Child, t. John,’ his ‘Crowning of 











Virgin,’ and his other choice 
ant wn at Lord Ellesmere 
whére; in’ Guido’s ‘Mother at 
and his ‘Eece Homo,’ lately 
the nation by our great poet 
the arts, Samuel Rogers ; 
Murillo and Rubens, in 


pr ; 

not of a inding 

or that they considered the symbol rather 

as a blot than an embellishment: of their 

Pea actield much elucidate the subject were 

we to judge the matter somewhat by the 
parison of 


the dead as well as the livi : 

in his “Dead Chis in ou ellen ; 
exam in contrasting vine resig- 
clot ef the ‘St. Catherine at the Wheel, 
of Raphael, with that of o's ‘ Ecce 
Homo,’ one cannot but be struck with the 
less celestial expression of the latter to that 
of the former; as though the latter had taken 
an ordinary man for his model, rather than 
have had recourse to any ideal conception of 
the Divine Being. Again, in com the 
deep-toned ion of Guido’s e838 
‘ Mother at the Cross,’ and his ‘ Ecce Homo,’ 
with Titian’s Infant Saviours, in general, 
do we see otherwise in the former but a 
depth of feeling, realised in an agony of 
caiiehia: with But one heart and one mind 
bound up in the faith of an everlasting re- 











demption, and in the latter but mere tran- 





s, ridding himself of | high 


recommend their fine-toned and 
voluptuous colouring ? 

Our immortal bard of Avon, who reflected 
faithfully all things in nature, reproaches a 
vagabond in one of his plays with having a 
forehead villanously low ; but we have no 
instance on record of any author having the 
hardihood to denounce one as villanously 

igh. There is, therefore, much, it strikes 
one forcibly, in this far-seeing delineation of 
portraiture, worthy of a better attention than 


scripts of ~— ordinary beings, with little to 
them but 


ading | is usually given to it by artists and the 


public in general. 

To what other cause Leonardo da Vinci’s 
nice discrimination of high forms in the 
forehead is to be attributed, than to his 


sciences, as well as to his experience of 
the wise and and, doubtless, villanous 
of mankind,—it is not here our province to 


ration of genius affianced to spiritualism, it 
certainly docs not show itself in his omission, 
if not negation, in the examples he has left 
of his pencil, of the usual Christian emblem— 
too liberally, it must be admitted, i 


finest Catholic pictures. Yet it may be truly 
said that mii in this illustrious painter 
mastered itself; for, in the language of our 
immortal Johnson, in his epitaph on his 
friend Goldsmith, “he touc nothing that 
he did not ornament ;” and if in thus search- 
ing the basis of great minds to depict great 
“ fects it ras thought by this illustrious man 
o © province of a true painter. 

sared.that he did it, not from the’ nenny 
Boccke of calling in question liberty of 
thought or feelihg in the field of Art, but 
rather with a view to lessen that morbid 


‘ too common in his day, of identi- 
FFing mestaph yea ‘Principles with athens 
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dwell upon. “But if this admirable philoso- | i 
pher and painter's labours were of the’ inspi- | d 


itself to less Divine portraits in some of the | 
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betrayHim?” Or what ex i 

Divine justice and to each other, in their cate- 
i : but forcibly stxik regard- 
t cannot i ike one, in 

ing this picture, that the assembled di 

with the exception of Judas, are 

with high foreheads ; and our own 

ence, one would think, must convince. us, 

that in no instance is this benevolent 
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Gothic architecture in the Low Countries, mingled 
with the booming roar of cannon; streets and 
Paine a Bosses were Gry with Stgn, Sesteone of Sewers, 
; 3 Ca in - 
Cuap. Il.—Iy Antwerp. - bem aalahi Be pomgasan are. 

Asovt twenty-two years ago the inhabitants of | thronged the street ; of trades marched 
the fine old city of Antwerp held high festival: | along 
every one was in the gayest holiday attire, business | civil 
of every kind was suspended, for “ pleasure 
the hours.” ‘ 
Dame, one of the most beautiful specimens of 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


with all the pomp and circumstance of 

, and associations of bowmen and 
| cross-bowmen preceded and followed a triumphal 
The chimes of the cathedral of Notre | car filled with a motley i 


grou 
figures, and young people of 


of mythological 


sexes dressed 








so ALLEGORICAL sewndhinetueseni OF THE CITY OF ANTWERP. 
exhibited to the public in its resting-place on the | rities of the state and the city. Rubens had then 
Quai, having been unveiled, with dus solemnity | been dead two centuries. 

with appropriate orations, by the high autho- 


in the costume of the seventeenth century. But 
we have no to tell of all that was done and 
said during that bright summer's day, nor of the 
Sel which bine tao enka canes af ania 
revels w t u of Antwerp, 
their wives, and families in a state of joyous excite. 
ment long after the witching hour of night. And 
now it will naturally be asked, “What was all 
this peg about ?” it barn bedhead to the 
genius of the great Flemish painter, Rubens, a 
statue of whom, by Geefs, was on that day first 


turn with him: to 
In the preceding chapter, last month, we accom- summoned, after an 
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intelligence of the serious illness 
ot ry & whom he tenderly 
loved: death, however, had remov« d 
her ere he reached home. The loss 
80 affected him, that he determined 
to go back at once to Italy ; but 
the flattering appeal made by the 
Archduke Albert and the Infanta 
Isabella changed his intentions, ard 
he decided to remain in the city, 
where he erected a magnificent re- 
sidence, and adorned it with a col- 
lection of beautiful works of Art 
of every kind. In this mansion 
were executed very many of the 
finest pictures which have conferred 
immortality on his name; some 
of these now in Antwerp we pro- 
ceed to notice. 

The first important work he 
painted after his return from Italy 
—and it is in some respects the 
most important of Rubens’ pictures 
—is the celebrated ‘ Crucifixion,’ 
or, a3 it is more ly called, 
‘The Elevation of the Cross,’ an 
engraving of which appeared in 
our last number. It was original 
painted, in 1610, for the chure 
of St. Walburg, in Antwerp, but 
now constitutes the altar-piece of 
the north transept of the cathedral. 
The composition of this splendid 
peinting, which, with the wings, 
contains three distinct subjects, is 
so varied and full of detail, that a 
brief description, such as we can 
fr must be necessarily imperfect. 

central compartment shows 

the body of Christ fastened by 
huge nails to the cross, which se- 
veral men, whose attitudes and 
strong muscular action show tho 
power they exert, are endeavouring 
to raise and fix in the ground. 
Kiigler gays, “ In the colossal pic- 
ture of ‘The Elevation of the 
Cross’ Rubens stands forth in all 
his Titanic greatness as the painter 
— and agitated scenes: tho 
eet is overpowering.” nolds 
speaks of it with great im cre 
and especially notices the resigned 
expression of the crucified Saviour 
in —- oa the animation 
and vi the other figures. 

“ The Fnasntion of throwing the 
cross obliquely from one corner of 

the picture to the other is finely 

conceived, something in the manner 
of Tintoret; it gives a new and 
uncommon air to his subject, and 
we may joey: ao it is un- 
commonly tiful.” It is said 
that Rubens retouched the picture 
in 1627, and added to it the New- 
foundland dog in the left corner. 
Whenever introduced the animal 
is @ blot on the canvas, as an 
ob calculated to destroy the 
nity of the scene. On the 
right of this central picture is a 
up of the women who followed 
Jhrist to Calvary; one of them, 
the nearest to the spectator, with 
an infant in her arms, throws her- 
self backwards in an attitude of 
terror; standing behind is St. John 
on mins to console the Virgin. 
. te wing are some 
Roman : 
; » One of whom is 
without his helmit, and is stretch- 
me forth his hand as if issuing 
; concerning the two male. 
actors, driven forward by their 
jets are fatroduced have. "3 
aerer sides of these wings, or 
» respectively painted 
fine regal looking figure ut S. 
me = te. ~ 
. " igh 
: oy in left a ok . 


® figure supposed to 
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represent Elias, in the richest sacer- 
dotal robes ; each has a companion 
of the opposite sex, and in both 
cases the male figure holds 
crozier in his hand, while cheruts 
are descending to place mitres on 
their heads. : vings from 
these sub will appear in the 
next number of our journal. 

We pass on now to notice an- 
other d picture by Rubens, 
gen y regarded as his chef- 

a@uvre, the ‘ Descent from 
Cross,’ placed in the south 
of Antwerp Cathedral: an en- 
graving of it is introduced as an 

ustration in the present number. 

The traditional history of the 
origin of this work has been thus 
recorded by G. P. Mensaert, a con- 
temporary of the artist: “ Rubens 
painted it in recompense for the 
corner of a garden belonging to 
the Society, or Serment des Psi. 
liers, of whom St. Christopher 
was considered the patron saint. 
The piece of land was given to 
Rubens to enlarge the grounds 
of the house he was then building. 
When the picture was about being 
finished he received a visit from 
the chef-doyens, or stewards of the 
society, to view it; and as the 
volets, or wings, stood agen they 
expressed surprise at the omissi 
of their patron saint. Rubens 
observed their aaepeames, and 
told them he would explain how 
he had treated the story. ‘ Christo- 
pherus,’ he said, ‘ signifies Christ- 
um/ferre, or carrying of Christ ; the 
figures in the picture, who are as- 
sisting to lower the body from 
the cross, are carrying Christ. 
St. Simeon, on one of the volets, 
who carries the infant Christ in 
his arms, is therefore a Christo- 
phorus. The Virgin enceinte also 
carries Christ. He was & 
to continue, when he observed 


the di intment in their 
p Bir Mas they wished for 
something else than metaphors. 
Then gently closing the on 
the olen side, they saw to their 
great joy a St. Christopher painted 
of gigantic stature. ir delight 
was so excessive, that without fur- 
ther examination they quitted the 
painter, and left him in astonish- 
ment at their stupid ignorance. 
He instantly added to = — 
of St. Christopher an ow! Hying 
and a turbot in the water, to ¢i- - 
press his opinion of such connois- 
seurs, where they still exist.” The 
central composition contains nine 
; in middle is the dead 
body of Christ detached from the 
cross, over the transverse piece 
which two men mounted on 
are standing; one of them holds 
the corner of the “clean white 
linen cloth” in his mouth, and both 


- are gently lowering the corpse. 


Half way up the ladders are Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathes 
assisting, and at the base stands 
St. John, clad i a —_ poe 
receiving the ly in his : 
On the left Mary Magdalen and 
Salome, the mother of James, 
kneel, and extend their arms to 
assist the descent; the former 18 
dressed in a vestment of deep 
, the latter in one of purple. 
Gchind them is the Virgin a 
wearing a blue mantle, her atti he 

and expression significant of t 
greatest disquietude. tae 
is night. The crowd of spectators 
who witnessed the agony on t 
. except those 
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faithful followers who have again 
assembled to perform, as they con- 
sider, the last solemn duties for 
their Lord and Master. q 

For that power of representing 
deep tenderness, love, and reve- 
rence, which may be effected by 
action as much as, if not more 
than, by the expression of the hu- 
man face, this picture has —— 
a parallel—it is manifest in 
one of the figures, all being ap- 

rently actuated by an intense 

esire to “ deal tly” with the 

lifeless form of Him whom they 
have lost. Raffaelle would have 
given more pathos and sweetness 
to their countenances, but he could 
not have thrown greater dramatic 
power into the grouping. Refer- 
ring to an idea which prevailed 
before his time, that the compo- 
sition was borrowed from some 
Italian picture or print—one by 
Daniel di Volterra, as was alleged 
—Reynolds says, “Its greatest 
peculiarity is the contrivance of 
the white sheet on wh’ch the body 
of Jesus lies: this circumstance 
was probably what induced Ru- 
bens to adopt the composition. 
He well knew what effect white 
linen opposed to flesh must have 
with his powers of rey 
circumstance which was not likely 
to enter into the mind of an 
Italian painter, who probably 
would have been afraid of the linen 
hurting the colouring of the flesh, 
and have kept it down by a low 
tint. And the truth is, that none 
but great colourists can venture to 

int pure white linen near flesh ; 
But such know the advantage of 
it; so that, probably, what was 
stolen by cg the r 
knew not how to value, and, cer- 
tainly, no person knew so well as 
Rubens how to use. I could wish 
to see this print, if there is one, to 
ascertain how far Rubens was in- 
debted to it for his Christ, which 
I consider as one of the finest 
figures that ever was invented ; it 
is most correctly drawn, and, I 
apprehend, in an attitude of the 
utmost difficulty to execute. The 
hanging of thehead on his shoulder, 
and the falling of the body on one 
side, gives it such an appearance 
of the heaviness of death, that no- 
thing can exceed it.” 

On the exterior of the volets, or 
folding-doors, of this grand picture 
are respectively painted the ‘St. 
Christopher,’ of which mention 
has just been made, and a hermit 
carrying a lantern to light the saint 
over the river. Engravings of these 
subjects were introduced into the 
articleon Rubens last month. On 
the interior of the doors, 
tively, is an exceedingly fine com- 
position; one, the ‘ tation 
in the Temple;’ the other, the 
‘ Visitation.’ The former is almost 
as fresh as when first painted ; 
but the latter has become greatly 
deteriorated. Engravings from 
them are in preparation for the 
ensuing number. 

As an intermediate subj in 
point of time, between the two 
large pictures we have described, 
Rubens executed at a later date his 
your me! ‘ Crucifixion’ In this, 

rist 18 represented as suspended 
on the cross between the two bison. 
The picture was painted, in 1620, 
for the artist’s friend the Burgo- 
master Nicholas Rockox, who pre- 
sented it for an altar-piece to the 
Church of the Recollets; it is now 
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in the museum of Antwerp. The 
composition is one of infinite 
power, and presents more distinc- 
tive marks of individual character 
than, perhaps, either of the others 
we have spoken of. The time is 
after “the sixth hour,” for there 
is darkness over the sky and earth, 
and Christ has “given up the 
.” A Roman soldier on horse- 
ck approaches, and thrusts his 
with impetuous violence into 
the Saviour’s side, while the Mag- 
dalen, who kneels at the foot of the 
cross, looks at the horseman with 
an expression between horror and 
entreaty. Her face is in profile, 
and Reynolds calls it “by far the 
most beautiful profile I ever saw, 
of Rubens, or, I think, of any other 
painter.” In the immediate fore- 
ground are the Virgin, St. John, 
and Mary the wife of Cleophas, 
with the centurion, who leans for- 
ward, his hands resting on the 
mane of his horse, and his 
earnestly fixed on the placid, fife. 
less face of Christ. The two thieves 
are represented according to what 
we read of them in the sacred nar- 
rative—the one struggling in in- 
tense anguish, his body writhing 
with pain, one leg, which he has 
torn from the nail, drawn up, his 
countenance wild, distorted, and 
hideous ; the other malefactor, tor- 
tured and suffering as he is, bears 
his agony with meek resignation, 
and seems as if only waiting in 
comparative calmness for death to 
release him. A soldier has as- 
cended the ladder resting against 
the cross on which the impenitent 
thief hangs, for the purpose, as it 
seems, of king the legs of the 
latter. There is a grand dramatic 
character in the whole of this com- 
ition; it is bold and original 
im conception, and, as Reynolds 
justly remarks, “conducted with 
consummate art.” 

Another great work by Rubens, 
in the same gallery, is ‘The Ado- 
ration of the Magi;’ a picture 
which called forth some eloquent 
and appropriate remarks in an ar- 
ticle in a recent number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, the writer of 
which a lance with Mr. 
Ruskin, on account of the judg- 
ment he has passed on the genius 
of the Flemish painter. Critics 
are certain to commit errors when 
they have but one standard, and 
that of their own creation, whereby 
to measure merit; and this-is un- 

uestionably the case with Mr. 
Ruskin, who can see little or no 
excellence beyond a restricted range 
of Art in the two great fields of 
historical painting and landscape. 
We have no space now to enter 
upon the controv between the 
author of “ Modern Painters” and 
his antagonist, but we share the 
feelings of the latter when he de- 
scribes ‘The Adoration of the Magi’ 
as a grand ical design, instinct 
with a genius claiming “ kindred 
with that which glows upon the 
ges of Milton and Dante. 
There is here no beauty of form 
to captivate the eye, nor expression 
of character to excite the feelings 
of the heart, but a rich and gor- 
geous display of Eastern wealth 
and magnificence —. with the 
homely attributes the lowly 
stable in Bethlehem.” ‘ 
Antwerp is so abundantly rich 
in the wore Rubens that we 
regret our inability to notice many 
more of them. J.D. 
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EXHIBITION MEMORIAL—1851. 





received full details con- 
work—the work of Joseph | 





P Oo oe | 
resenting the four divi- 
be, was 2 have been sur- perm 
statue of the ae offer the feeble tribute of the 

statue had naturally engaged the speci 
j ot the onda it had been fre- | 
seen by, received the marked 
of, the lamented Prince, whose irre- 
the nation will long deplore, 


Hl 
ey 


«To the Council of the Horticultural Society.” 
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i to be the best| This letter was accompanied by one from 
jt has yet been exe- General Grey, stating that the commission to 
who have 
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seen it know that | execute the statue would be given by 
expectation was well grounded. It is | Prince of Wales to > ee re- 
however, to be lost to the public; | questing that a commi - “oe wm ltaral 
we shall explain, another desti- | and also two members e H — 
be oovided for it. | Society and the Memorial Commi toe, might 
a sum was raised by subscription, at be appointed to consult with te Pag 
inning of the year 1852, to erect a on the subject ; the words in w h in- 
t to commemorate the great , timation was conveyed were y com- 
ear 1851, it was an essential part agg we to that gentleman. uently 
tit should contain a statueof Mr. Foley, R.A., Mr. Westmaco te 
whom the world wasindebtedfor | Baron Marochetti, A.R.A., Mr. 8. e, 
t and useful lesson - the | and n= pegs Godwin, were appointed such 
, Challis, then Lord Mayor comm s 
declared this to be the Leading | The statue of the Queen, which Mr. Dur- 
of the work. An objection, however, ham has just —— and was about to 
is Royal Highness—not to the | convey to \ , to be cast in bronze 
to its being rendered a special by essrs. —— is, by the Memorial 
imself ; and it was with exceeding Committee, placed at the of the 
imonial Committee - —— —_ pres the no doubt accord to it a 
to omit that whic worthy on. 
the design. A statue of | Another proof isthus afforded of the happy 
consequently the only substi- | and holy influence that per the court of 
have been properly devised. | our beloved soverei t is doubly welcome 
death of the Prince renders | as indicating the feeling of the Prince of Wales 
and it will surprise no one | as well as that of the Queen. The graceful, 
& request, equivalent to a com- | dutiful, and most beautiful letter of the Prince 
received by the Memorial | will be read with exceeding gratification 
a statue of Prince Albert | throughout the kingdom. It is suggestive of 
where it was originally intended to be placed. | high and happy a 
This request from the Queen and the | Another duty will no doubt follow this ;— 
Prince of Wales. As @ matter of course, if | the group will be ina ted by his Royal 
it had been distasteful, it would have been | Highness, probably in November next, just 
acted on ; but it is the contrary—it will gra- | as the Exhibition of 1862 closes. will 
tify all the subscribers and the public to be | be the most fitting time; for it will be im- 
enabled thus to offer a tribute of affectionate | possible to have the work ready by the qpen- 
pen, x meeny Ne a Prince Race —- the Ist of May. 
value to the British people was incalculable, us, it may be almost said, the public life 
poate sip ne ate oro the | of his ‘Royal Highnes wil commence by 
: personal affliction. | commemorating one e man t 
The statue wil be the first of many works to good works of his actively useful | ‘ether. It 


te remembrance of the useful | is not to be ex 
virtues of the Prince Consort. 
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ted that he can, for many 
Eye dake e Pecans ewe 
: | by the death of the irable Prince; but 
fully written letter was addressed to the Com- | he can do much to lessen the severity of our 
mittee of the Horticultural Gardens (in which | loss. And that “much” we are fully sure he 
aa is to be placed), and also to the | will do: his nurture and training have been 
emorial Committee :— the best; he who was so true a friend to all 
“ Osborne, Dec. 28, | that is excellent has been the trainer of 

“ Guxtiewex,—Prostrated with overwhelming | the youth's habits, the educator of his 
and hoy by present, to turn her thoughts but | mind; and happily he is still by the side of 

= ob Queen, my mother, has constantly | one who will continue the work. The Prince 
mind the anxious desire of doing honour to of Wales is now on th f full manhood. 
memory of him whose good and ph cha- | d soci doit Se ree 

the whele nation in ite sorrow os iol aonee: | and society has had abundant opportunities 

_ of forming opinions as to his future; he has 

by this constantly recurring wish, the | 20t been reared in seclusion, or ai from 


manded me to recall to your recollec- | the ordinary pursuits of man. 
Yay pad tenn a to ment to | have seen al bated of him (and it bgt 
Te ood | ts : a ae ‘rt 

morial of the Great Exhibition of 1881, which ik — asinge Lege Bir retlage lags 


to erect in the New Horticultural | “2@ arents will be the heritage of the son. 


: e letter we have copied above will 
The characteristic modesty and self-denial of my | the first of many roots of the y ising 
poy hearer father had induced him to interpose thought, high fedlin and dutiful affection 
- statue from filling that position, | of the Prince of Wales: proofs will 
= ge doer hich, ¢, memorial to | bring to him additional evidence of loyal 
.= enlightened mind, and was carried foe ey alty is, happily , in our time, the easiest 
termination of unexampled success by of al our duties; and it will require no 
Te weak eemrintendence. ~- | “ teaching” to induce love for the future sove- 
“ay, be most hurtful to her f om re ange of Chase seals. 
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and desirous of it 
and breadth of “the ‘lan 










when facts prove we are 






drance, and guid 





He maintained “that 


dition and civilisation.” 
desires was the elevation 


the nineteenth century. 














would do, if the large and costly machinery 


other minds, and that we, the pub 
P and, above all, to such journals as 
Thich are’ the organs of the Art- 
us. “Something,” as you say, “ 
somewhere,” and the sooner a remedy is ap’ 
better it will be not only for those who are 
scious victims, but also for the community at large. 
It in Mile to talk of one penptn & SeCS=ae 
ng little 


have heard pupils of the Schools of 
that what they chiefly learn there they gain from 


stitution. Parliament must interfere ; and we are not 





I know nothing of the gentlemen who 
or mis-manage, in my opinion, the affairs of the 
t of Science ant St, OS ee no 
direct or indirect, in matter, 
one of the public interested in Art of every 


ain of cay 
as it ought ws an os 
now in 


motion were directed. I have been induced 
to make these ns simply from a wish to 
show that what you have publi finds an echo in 
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or none. I 


each other. 
OBSERVER. 

London, January 4th. 

This is only one communications 
oft han enl wo with exlovenee tp Gar bemmadie teat 
have called forth “ Observer’s” letter. It is quite evident 
from all we hear that the subj the thoughts 

dometen 7. _ yee | 
rsonal interest 
my eg Fey 
pap ny yy gy 
tive, to the classes that hoped to 


so long 

been permitted to run their course without check or hin- 
ied by what seems little else than irre- 

sponsible authority, that the malady has become chronic, if 
not absolutely incurable. But it must not, and will not, be 
allowed to remain without some attempt at amendment; 
if it is, no prophecy is required to yn fet 
; sheer 


i jpetence and inanity, lea nothing to but 
the waste of time and treasur on an bfedt which, p= 
frm gb ¥ fe, anf valuatio tnt 


important subjent—o. A.-J.] 





THE PRINCE CONSORT’S MEMORIAL. 
SCULPTURE v. OBELISKS. 

Sm,—Those who had the good fortune to ap- 
proach the Prince Consort, and hold with him an 
extended communication on the Fine Arts, oun 
know that, amongst these, 


sculpture was the special 


object of his attention; and, in kn of its 
ponte and acute perception of its req ts, 
was unequalled by any man of his time. 


our public monuments 


should be in Art the expression of our present con- 


One of his most cherished 
of the standard of those 


— ler oa. hoping } sitenately to see erected in 

our public places and buildings sculpture in grandeur 

and beau ——- of our rank meet 
therefore, little harmonise with the views 


d, as a monument of 
uch a memorial would 


only be consonant with our purpose were our 
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: 
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time since, that a portion of the Art Sc at South 
Kensington, erected under the ion of the same 
tllustrious architect who has the ’62 edifice, 
caught fire while it yet con paintings of great 


this tion may be of service in accoun f 
the conduct of the oners. said 
An ARTIsT. 
London, January 11th. 


—_———— 


THE PROGRESS OF FINE. ART IN 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


As the Art enrichments of the Houses of 
Parliament have advanced, they have been 
described in the Art-Journal; but, as these 
descriptions have been piecemeal, it is now 
proposed to Ye a brief but comprehensive 
0 of re ng a = these pene he | far 
as which, by the way, is m ort 
of de yon completion. The public, 
erally, does not know what has been 
one, what remains to be done, nor the 
difficulties that have surrounded what has 
been accomplished. It is either not known, 
or noé now remembered, that at the time of 
the competitions instituted for the election 

of artists for the execution of the 
igns, those painters whom we were wont 





pw what has been done in legiti- 
; Fine in the Houses of Parliament. 


everything ultra-dramatic. But these 
works tend in an opposite direction ; there is 
an air of business about every one of them— 
even in those in military equipment the hero 
is sunk and the statesman predominates. 
This is as it should be, for these men are 
commemorated as senators—men of thought. 
If it be desirable to see a contrast to them 
—a man of action—it will be found in Maro- 
peacoat seg de Ute all outside : : _ 
sta ut which, is so entire 

ini that we could never regard tt 
otherwise than a sketch. The garb which 
we call evening dress is the despair of the 
sculptor; nevertheless, in one or two cases it 
is 
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cttied an 0 servant, tendo  ooeebedk 
approximate are perfection seated on a pillion ri on horse 
i a of the ~reking of | behind him to a distant part of the country, 
i The executive feeling we | on a visit to # friend or relative, a journey 
the statue of Pitt, is such as well undertaken with the view of assis' Charles 
youthful female figure, | to escape from the immediate neighbourhood | knights, 
et exalted far above it. | of the of the Parliament. The next 
of Pitt’s hair and eyes | fresco on the 7 wt —— of 
i time—for that is the period at | Montrose at Edi urgh,’—the executioner 
sich yA festce to these statesmen, they in the act of tying Wishart’s book round his | sp: 
neck. The opposite panel on the left con- 
and Hampden are fine sta- | tains the ‘Last Sleep of Argyle,’ which is 
conceived in the right vein, | the best of Mr. Ward's frescoes ; the subject 
once deliberative and military—the | is perhaps from Macaulay, and from the same ; 
characteristic preponderating not one | source is ‘Alice Lisle concealing Fugitives | the in historical instances. 
of a life, but an entire biography. | from the Battle of Sedgemoor,’—these fugi- | religious motive here is the ‘ Baptism of 
Falkland and Hampden there was | tives wereJohn Hicks and Richard Nelthorpe, | Ethelbert,’ by Dyce ; Chivalry is set forth i 
ing demonstrative orscenic; but it would | a lawyer who had been outlawed in conse- | its most important ceremony—that of con- 
all but impossible for artists of cer- | quence of his complicity in the Rye House | ferring thood, the icular instance 
to have suppressed that theatrical | plot. All these pictures have been already | being the ‘ ting of the Black Prince 
ich distinguishes all their works, | critically described by us. It would be im- | Edward IIL ;’ this was painted by Cope, 
ially in dealing with military allusions. | possible to paint such works on the walls in | by the same artist is the picture wherein is 
of Grattan and e are also | the subdued light of these corridors; they | exemplified administrative justice, the sub- 
ious works. The latter, however, is | were therefore painted on large slabs of slate, | ject being ‘ Prince Henry 6 woes Pah the 
i drapery, which might well be and fixed in their places, leaving at the back | of 7 Gascoigne.’ 
movement of Grattan is rather | an interval for the circulation of air, a device | The House of is ninety feet in | 
of ceremonies, than of a| which will secure them against the fate of | forty-five in breadth, and the same num 
But, on the whole, these | the frescoes that have perished on the | of feet in height ; but it is so full of ornament 
staircase of the House of Lords, if the cause | and furniture that it does not look by any 
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parison with any other | 
greatly superior to a long | of their destruction be damp. means 80 —_ We cannot help thinking 
work s, both foreign On the right of the Central Hall is the | that the smoke from the lights es already 
— intelligence. _ __ | Lords’ corridor, in which also four of the eight | done much to dim the lustre of the paintings. 
ers much less by the proximity | panels have been filled by Mr. Cope. e | The stained-glass windows are twelve in num- 
glass than does painting. The | subjects of these frescoes are likewise from | ber, and each contains eight painted ae 
the latter are not only entirely | English history of the seventeenth century, | of members of the different royal lines 
; ——— glass, but when the | being—the ‘Embarkation of the Pilgrim | have occupied the lish throne from Wil- 
sun shines, the hues of the glass are thrown | Fathers in the year 1620, in the ship May- liam the Co aerer to William IV. and Queen 
with vividness on the pictures, to the flower, bound for New England.’ To the de- | Adelaide. tween the windows are 
utter dest of effect and colour. The | tails, which are found in Bradford’s Journal, | statues of the barons who were immediately 
inconveniences of stained glass have been | the artist has adhered as closely as pos- | instrumental in wresting from King John the 
much felt by Mr. Maclise d the execution | sible. Another is the ‘Parting of Lord and | Magna Charta. Of these there are eighteen, 
¢ his es the | Gallery. Sir | Lady Russell,’ before the execution of the | all of course imaginary figures, commencing 
harles Barry, before his death, is believed | former. In this last interview Lord Russell | with Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Can- 
to have intended the substitution of plain | says to his wife, as she grasps his hand, “This | terbury, and endi with Eustace de Vesci 
glass in that gallery, but the change has | flesh you now feel, ira few hours must be | and William ao Hake The names of 
never been effected. Between the statues | cold”—words attributed to him in Earl Rus- | those filling up the wide iatervel need not be 
- ane ey wage be ay Sy Leneee sell’s narrative. The third is the ‘ Burial of pecaeations py ‘aig however, be necessary to 
cinoma woes thd (lcd | Shi Se an rt gn | arte iat th, Sle cadagen 
- , ua a . . . . ad 
is wan ake ope y tag ent Bishop Juxon from reading | Timbrell, J. 8. Westmacott, J. Thornyeroft, 
Peta computa wis re cal | Hal stands ns es en | imp an A. Rei me ot hms 
in the absence of dryness of tad tho | eo’ Rend Oates it - ie ‘ Raising of are still but little known to fame. | 
severity of line that : eens foto on te at No ham.’ Of| Any description of the minor enrichments 
y from the old method. : 1 ma’ ney t are ‘ Lord an Lady Rus- of the House of Lords would extend this 
St. Stephen’s Hall leads to the Central “ ’ and the ‘Burial of Charles I.’ The | notice to a length much beyond what could 
Hall, whence, right and left, branch off the a mg a well-arranged and effec- | be given to it. It is enough to say ss 
corridors—that on the right leading to the | ha pe ” @ snow en the ground is a | means of arms and oe and every kin 
House of Lords, and that on the left to the | w P ‘ yee more valuable here than it | of pregnant devices, all possible honour 
House of Commons. The direction of these rw to a work seen in a broad light ; | done to historical memories. 
lors is straight through the Central Halt | o°, t Me soliee is so dark—darker than | Passing to the left of the throne, we enter 
to that when all the doors are open on any the R a8 ommons—that the heap of | the Prince’s Chamber, which serves as @ kin 
occasion of ceremony, the Queen on the a dull “da — cannot be seen at all in | of ante-room-to the House of Lords: it 18. 
throne in the House of Lords, and the Speaker | Mz. C nn erhaps Mr. Ward, more than | here that the sovereign is received by the 
in the chair in the Commons, can see each | with «clon. simplified his compositions, | lords on entering from the Royal Gallery. 
ther. In each of these corridors there are | Nitin 2s oat . that kind of strong eppo- | The Prince’s Chamber is much better lighted 
— panels for pictures, four on each side, | places a one can be made to tell in | than either of the houses. It is this room 
al the half of the pancis in each is filled oem io reunite for pictures; we feel | which is placed Gibson’s fine marble cite 
Sn eeieets from English history of the time | the ‘ thew of Oh icture, also in the last, | the Queen seated on the throne, suppo by 
Stuarts, To Mr. Ward has been allotted ee II. figures representing Mercy and Justice. 
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the Commons’ corridor In the House of Lords th : ' : 
of the Lords ; but in — to Mr. Cope that | Art enrichments are » Ge Cuminant Fine d work is too large for the soon, OS 


ese dark passages six frescoes, three at the | dimensions of whi shrinks, and 
constructive and executive art is lost = throne end of the house, and three at the | nishes the Bo Bye = Saas rk 
somuch that it is greatly to be reoretial | (Pposteeud. When the house is brilliantly | useless to tell us that it is intended to beseen 
should be placed where they cannot i ys by gas, these works look well, though | from the Royal Gallery ; its effect from 
other form of embellish- t th — cannot be satisfactorily examined | room is better, but still the doorway is but s 
vised more suitable for | da feht at which they are placed ; but by | mean framework for such a work. It was 
low, and better adapted ane’ they cannot be seen. Two of the | certainly a grave error to place it in the 
erbearing stained glass. The and the je ‘Spirit of Justice,’ | Prince’s Chamber, where, in truth, it not only 
on the right is ‘Charles IL. | excell © ‘Spirit of Chiy. , are of rare! cannot be see: but where it reduces every- 
Jane Lane.’ This ministering Re cg former Justice stands | thing around it. In addition to this 
and her stand ond kneel oro comiuses, and before the ornaments of the chamber are pri cals 
an assemblage of appel- | a long series of portraits of Prer sn4 the 
——, Tudor line and its branches, be i ning wit 
7 gure | Henry’VII., and ending wi ane 
bee te ey cha- | Lord’ Guildford Dudley. These so-called 
y put toge- | portraits can only be regarded as decorative | 
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accessories; they are contemptible as works 
of Art, and being painted on diapered gilt 
fields im the eye to the disadvantage 
of all else in the room. The panels that run 
round the room are filled by bronze alto- 
relievi—six oneach side. These 

are by Theed; the subjects are—the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, the Visit of Charles V. 
to Henry VIII.; the Escape of Mary Queen 
of Scots; the Murder of Rizzio; Mary looking 
back to ; Queen 


Drake; Raleigh ery his Cloak 

the Queen; the Death of Sir Philip Sidney ; 
Edward VI. granting a Charter to Christ's 
Hospital ; Lely Jans Grey at her Studi 
Sebastian. Cabot before Henry VII.; 


Catherine of Arragon Pleading. Over one of 
the fire-places is a plaster cast, coloured like 


oak, representing Queen Philippa pleading to 
Edvard TIL. for the Burgesses it Calin 
This was placed here experimentally before 


any of these panels were filed, and it has not 
yet been removed. The minor ornaments in 


this room are shields with the armorial bear- | and 


ings of the sovereigns since the Conquest, the 

arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
uatrefoil borders round them having 

de-tie and coronals on the central es and 

at the corners; indeed, wherever the « 


rests, it is met b inting, carving, or - 
ing. Much of-—sndeed, we believe all—the 
carving here and throughout the Palace was 
cut by machinery,—that invention known as 
Jordan’s Patent. The light is better here 
than in the House of Lo because the 
windows are not entirely filled with painted 
glass; but in the arrangements of the deco- 
rations, those panels and compositions that 
require a strong light are kept below, in the 
dark, while those that might have been 
= in a subdued light occupy the best 
ighted spaces in the room. A mere - 
metrical disposition is not always the 
when it presents anything worth looking at— 
the arrangement of a room like this should 
have been the subject of as much study as 
that of a large and complicated picture. 
From the Prince’s Chamber we enter the 
Royal Gallery, where Mr. Maclise is 
in finishing his magnificent picture (the 
‘ Meeting of Wellington and Bliicher after the 
Battle of Waterloo’) which was described at 
length in a recent number. 

e House of Commons calls for little 
remark, as it is really not much more richly 
decorated than it might have been the plea- 
sure of even Cromwell to see, with a plentiful 
exchequer, and artists to do the work. The 
windows were first filled with stained glass, 
but as the members complained of the want 
of light in the day-time, the deeply-toned 


designs were removed for something much | i 


plainer. Here the study has been rather the 
comfort of the members than luxurious orna- 
mentation ; hence the various experiments in 
the lighting and ventilation of this house 
have cost sums fabulous, as having reference 
to ends seemingly so commonplace. 

At the south extremity of the a Gal- 
lery is the entrance to the Queen’s Robing- 
Room, in which Mr. Dyce was commissioned 
to bs the History of King Arthur; it is 
understood, however, the wank is at a stand 
still; but if not, its p is very slow. In 
reference to the frescoes in this room, it will be 
remembered, that according to a recent report 
of the Commissioners of Fine Arts the period 
for their completion is long past. In that 
document it is also shown that Mr. Dyce has 
not in any way kept faith with the Commis- 
sioners. If any decision has been come to in 
this case, it is not yet publicly known. 

To the right of the lobby of the House of 
Lords is the Peers’ Robing-Room, in which 
Mr. Herbert has long been engaged on a 
Series of subjects picturing Human Justice and 


its development in law and j ent. The 
pictures, as they will pron fat en finished, 


will be—in a single com t on the west 

Moses down the Tables of the 
w to the ites; in two small compart- 
ts on the east side the Fall of Man and 


Complaints have been made of tardy 
of these works; but Mr. Herbert is 

ps the most fastidious painter of the 

lish school. Even in the so-called Poets’ 

he cut out nearly the whole of his fresco 

not less than five times, and we believe 
he has satisfied the Commissioners that he 
devotes his time almost exclusively to these 
works, making the most elaborate cartoons, 
painting many of his studies in oil the 
better to study their effect. Mr. Herbert is 
favourable to the new method of water-glass 


painting—that in which Mr. Maclise is work- 
ing out his icture, but for the sake of 
uniformity he we believe, adhere to 


fresco in the paintings on which he is now 


e eastern passage in the central hall 
leads to the staircase in which is situated the 
upper waiting hall ( Poets’ Hall), 
on the panels of which were painted those 
unfortunate works which are now rapidl 

scaling off the walls. Costly enough roe 4 
they were, these pictures were only in- 
tended as experiments, and that a majority 
of them is disappearing cannot be a source of 
grief to any ns who were concerned in 
establishi em there; we cannot believe 
that even the artists lament their dissolution. 
One of them, that by Herbert, is of the rarest 


moderately above commonplace. We have 
watched, and registered from time to time, 
their piecemeal decay—the cause of which 
it is a matter of t interest to ascertain, 
since it is so positively denied to be damp. 


hag pedo. by = W. om R.A. ; 
t. George overcoming the Dragon cer, 
G. F. Watts; Lear disinheriti elia— 
Shak , J. R. Herbert, R.A.; Satan 
touched by Ithuriel’s Spear—Milton, J. C. 
Horsley; St. Cecilia—Dryden, J.Tenniel ; the 
Personification of the Thames—Pope, Edward 
Armitage; the Death of Marmion—Scott, 
Ed Armi ; and the Death of Lara— 
Byron, C. W. Cope, R.A. Of these artists 
it will be observed that only two, Herbert 
and Cope, have received further commissions 
up to the present time. 

It may be well here to mention the fres- 
coes that are to come for the completion of 
the Corridor series: there are yet to be 
inted g ee Ward, in the Commons’ 

i onk poeene 8 free Parliament ; 
the ing of Charles II.; the Acquittal of 
the Seven ; and the Lords and Com- 
mons presenting 


} ct - refusing to he gage ren weg 
er thall asse e eges 
pag ton i Olarles ae the 
pear was e to seize the five members ; 
and the i from 


on slate slabs, and placed in the corridors— 
and thus will be completed the two series. 





excellence, but of the others, the best rise but | 


The subjects are Griselda’s first trial of | 


the, Benge Tal ood in the | 

in the ueting ; in 

’ Corridor, to be placed by Ma. | spon 
Basing’ H bnded by th 
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WHATEVER strictures the ual develop- 


ted the preliminary outline of the scheme 
of ho augury as to the cordiality and 

the co-operation on which it 
ight fairly reckon. Despite the reluctance 
which some important producers evidenced 
to incur the necessary ae for another 
competitive di ill there was a large 
of adherents, whose 


Ready and eager for the task it involved, 
they stopped not to ask the conditions of the 


It was not till after the course of action 

i in official quarters proved, in 
many 80 t with injury to 
the national of the Exhibition, as 
well as to the private interests of the exhi- 
bitors, that any remonstrance from either the 
— or the press was heard. And so far 
m such expression of opinion manifesting 


ill-will, as the “authorities” would infer, 
they are the stro: evidences of a desire 
that the scheme d be worked out with 


a full and creditable success. At the present 
moment, whilst suffering from the irreparable 
loss which the country so deeply mourns, it 
is more than ever imperative that it should 
be fully and fairly discussed. 

There can be no doubt that the death of 
the Prince Consort is a heavy blow, and 
great di ent to the effective working 
of a scheme to which he brought not only the 

influence of his elevated position, 

ut also that of a high order of general intel- 
ligence, combined with untiring | and 
unflagging zeal. The trust of the 


a 


Cope, are House d ¢ | ful that no objectionable policy be to 
Cava iers against the Parliam y; | dim the which should hallow and 
the Expulsion of the Fellows of a at | crown its completion ve 
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and unchecked of the space which 
to an exhibitor is 
t with serious mischief. This appears 
to be the state of affairs in France also. 
the indiepe ma walidcation, ithout hich 
¢ indispensable qualification, without w: 
no work would hve been received, much of | 1 
this difficulty would have been obviated. But 
the chief le has been for space; and | of 
whether when obtained it could or would be 
filled worthily, is left to the chapter of acci- 
dents. has ) 
We cannot but consider that a grievous ee a ee 
error has been committed by tolerating the ty be— _— 
interests of the Exhibition | admission of mere retailers as exhibitors. | will be no time to obviate it, and it 
both for the credit of | Under the false pretence of being either “ ma- e fatal to the interests of the 
ists and manufacturers, to | nufacturers” or “ producers,” many dealers ; the roads are 
itate in the expression of opinion upon | have secured exhibiting Unless it be | not sufficiently wide; and this must have 
ints of management by which it is likely | insisted that the names of the manufacturers been obvious eighteen months since; yet 
be hazarded—and therefore proceed wi ine ; peep gor myehice ew tino it does not appear that any effectual steps 
in by indi a 
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our task. exhibitors, much injury to have been taken to meet so 
In aah Se imposed by the | the real “ producers” will result. This should necessity. 
Royal issioners upon those who are | be made imperative by the Royal Commis-| If the numbers which are 
desirous to have their exhibits noted in the | sioners, and not left to be enforced by the ; proach the estimates made, and the 
Official Illustrated Catalogue, we have already | manufacturers, who are in some instances so remain in their present condition, those 
given our opinions. ; _ | hampered by trade connections that they | visitors who travel one hundred 
Our augury as to the failure of this project | cannot insist upon such a stipulation without | more by rail to London, may find that 
seems hastening to fulfilment at a very early ee ee | distance more readil decenapliched than the 
date. The official in the Journal of | In our last month’s article upon this topic, few miles through the Metropolis to South 
rete gee in regard to claims | we referred to the determination of the Kensi 
from British exhibitors, that “2,500 were central executive in the first instance to| Much indisposition has been evinced on 
received in one week. It isexpected that the ignore the agency of local committees, the the part of colleetors in to lend 
total number will reach 8,000.” | difficulties which resulted, and their ultimate their pictorial treasures for the purposes of 
PR tate ey a the Official Illustrated | establishment. Amongst other decisions con- the Exhibition. a in some respects 
1 aah tr tien Lym ge a appears:— | fided to them was the absolute di of naturally, especially with the reticence mani- 
for to take 
to the 


na y, 
“The method production | the aggregate space allotted to the class fested by the Royal Commissioners 
of the re atalogue appears a be | which bagee Fe gee aoe represented. The any oh epee themnssives in regard 
received our, man ve | terms i i ; sti 

lready t taken by exhibitce Sand, in whi is power was conveyed security of these loans; still, upon such an 


. ake : { fe | were sufficiently explicit. occasion as that referred to, some self-denial 
detailed descriptions and illustrations of their | The Royal Commissioners disclaimed all | and even liability for a great national pur- 


bt intention to inquire into any difference of | should be submitted to. 
m2, an 2 ong og 8,000 British ex- | opinion, should cay arise, as to the adjudica- Phe Art-wealth of England will by thou- 
And this is conethered er ae am. tion of the local committees. They proposed | sands, at home and from abroad, be judged 
hs Ge-cnuieten Tan Gnas i prospect | only to exercise power of rejection, so that | by the display at South Kensington this yest 
Catalogue. Why, such rer ustrated no object contrary to the general decision | —and this fact should urge upon the for- 
isn eimnnen’’ i fee. h proclaims its | might, through any inadvertency on the part | tunate possessors of the finest =e of 
the “many pages” an bee oe cyte of the commi be admitted. British Art, to assist in securing a repre- 
British, all iti the 8,000 The official regulations further stipulated | sentation of its powers as shall be worthy 
£ soelan, abilities ig ion of the that, in the event of an —— being made | the nation. There is also a prestige attaching 
| work to be considered a catalogue of the against the decision of a local committee, | to the ownership of worke of this character 
Exhibition be sustained. ‘ ® such appeal must be addressed to that com- | which such a publicity as that now about 
| * ‘We confess to some anxi to th mittee, and forwarded to the Royal Commis- | to offer itself make of increased value. 
of literature which, under then the style  sioners, with such comments on the case as| The following is the official announcement 
Royal insi Fe a i the the local committee deem advisable. determining the issue of season tickets:— 
When producers pay for the orivi | _ To these conditions the Royal Commis- | “Her Majesty’s Commissioners and the 
criticising theirown works, theresan be title | wont, distinctly edged themselves; but, | Council of the Royal Horticultural Soriety 
doubt that they will improve the ttle | notwithstanding, they have, in some cases, | have entered into ents, by which 
Those who submit to a ch oy a without any reference to the local commi is agreed that the price of a season ticket of 
page, exclusive of the cost of illusteati £5 per revoked their decision. and materially altered free admission to both the Horticultural 
what the payment and uot, know the spaces which had been assigned to ex- | Gardens and the Exhibition, shall be five 
| the bond. No edicancute® and will enforce hibitors. Such conduct has led to protest | guineas.” 
| . or rejection will be oor ee edn <a of committees and indiveduals Of thia be persisted in, it will seri limit 
PG et hewhe hasowdl em Me he which the Commissioners should not have | the subscriptions. It is scarcely i 
| at his pleasure—and justly so. use them subjected themselves to. B 











to 
" y whomsoever levy a compulsory ent in favour of the 
The isfaction in regard to the allot - breaches of faith have been perpetrated, | Horticultural Society, upon all who are dis- 
pop tw is still widely spread. F oe | wey — to have been at once repudiated | posed to take season tickets for the Inter- 
the journal of the Real Gor om | bY the higher authorities, as in violation of national Exhibition—the two institutions 
tioners we quote the following paregee smnus- | conditions to which their honour had been | being totally distinct from each other. By 
Her Majesty's Commissioners fy — pledged. No excuse can be admitted as jus- | this arrangement, the price of the ticket is 
: 7, are en- tification for such P i 6 enhanced rs to ude many from 
t is matter of deep regret that one becoming purchasers who, upon more equit- 
seeping Art-manufactures might | able and Boy tere cena, woah gladly have 
, @ been lodged has roved bee Pee ot essential assistance subscribed. There is also a scheme by which 
ion of 1861." Theta that | the schools of desigs entalttahed Ve maghout | inte the eedlding through the anise 
that “Christmas-ey a erst edb ~— the seule of nae Gardens Se 
issi ons, it appears, after more than| We shall not at present offer any comment 
pee Pret Tn - the — they have — the expetinants which have boen made 
ractical y; ue ; is a | in decorating the building, as the 

uel to the establishment of | ties” state that those already tried will not 
| 0 Boe mrp were to have | be adopted. We shall content ourselves with 
afore, the | been, most valuable to English aanafactere: | Creahi nest Chnnstat tinne cheacter, 008 

mediate ; ost ’ 
anxiety abou | a Surely after the vast national and eate | nee ten ple c ” 


ture these : ; e from the “ exhi 
since 1861, they ought to be ia Peat tnd | which should and will form the essential and 


on to | legitimate decoration of the — 2 
—_—— 
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being 
practical utility of any work ; and so, 
i he naira with a view 


hen their design 
to be served by it, they have added 
be ornamental, and thus their 






struction, and then they have decorated it. Thus, 
the Corinthian capital of the Greeks and Romans 
is a “decorated,” capital, It is constructed of a 
block of stone (or, in more recent times, of a mass 
of com: vered bricks), in the form of an in- 
verted bell : and then the acanthus leaves are 
ranged around in tiers, and the construction be- 
comes “decorated.” But this decoration might 
be stripped off, and yet the capitals would be 
capitals still. Not so the lotus capitals of Egyp- 
tian Thebes; in their case the flower has formed 
the architectural member ; and, therefore, to efface 
the presence of the flower would be identical with 
the ction of the capitals themselves. Here 
are examples of “‘ decorative construction.” Here 
the ornament is an element of the design, a part 
of the work itself; the design, which ces 
the construction, is in part made up of orna- 
mentation, so that the ooo ee ae 
an int of the design. Nature wo us in 
alpen we She does not make a leaf to do 
leaf-work, and then give it an adventitious beauty ; 
on the contrary, the beauty of her leaves is an 
inherent element of their leaf-existence. It must 
be the same with man’s eres if Anse yo 
ration is to be regarded as anythi an 
accessory or an accident—the utility and the 
beauty must be so blended t r the two 
in union shall produce the desired work. 

It is true that in many edifices the system of 
ornamentation may be such that the construction 
may be completed without it, the intention 
being to add the ornamentation, or to work 
it out at some subsequent period. But, in 
every case of this kind, it is absolutel 
essential that the original design should 
comprehend the proposed ornamentation. 
Thus both construction and ornament com- 
bine to constitute the edifice, and both are 
ae components 
or architect’s 
original conception, 
though circumstances 
may have led to their 
separate execution. 
Thus, the decorative 
members and acces- 
sories of a building 
may be built up un- 
wrought, in the block, 
and so left till some 
future time, when the 
sculptor may be sum- 
moned to develo’ 
their forms. Or, t 
ornamentation ma‘ 
consist of actual addi- 
tions, such as may be 
produced in terra- 
cotta, or such as mo- 
saics and incrusta- 
tions of marbles and 
other precious mate- 
rials. Still, all these 
things must have formed parts of the architect's 
pS ho manet hove held his work to be in- 

un uld their 
pointed places. mei —— a 

A very different thing from this is the erection 

of any building, and then looking to some future 


contingency for adventitious decorations—leaving | i 








* DESIGNS FoR FACTORY, FURNACE, AND OTHER 
Cummyeys. By R. Rawlinson, C.E. "late. oo 








the ornamentation of the work, in fact, for future 
t, ing to 
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to take a part in the 3; yet 
who can every 
conceivable more or 
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ac woomrce se 


their offices, and their warehouses ; in li 
manner, we may reasonab| soy be _ 
Pg the ape whi and 
' rom the centres of manufacture, risi 
m architectural beauty in autielones wie the 
toe. Rawlinson, instead of being tokens 
indiff | aspect of 
seen than 








Sy | crests of tall 


banks, | rises to its greatest height, 





examples of 

let Mr. Rawlinson’s 
may hope to have 
aan wherever tall 


exist. a 
The importance of design i 
rdance with the views of Rawlinson then 
acco wit ae one of he 
structures is placed in @ position in w it as- 
sree 2 commanding influence over the surround 
ing scenery. Tall chi in the streets 
towns are comparatively but little seen. The 


tall chimneys in 


busy to and fro in those streets do not 
habitually look upwards towards piles of bricks 


and mortar ; and, seen from a di 
town of tall chimneys is 


gpg! 
town that is canopied wit 80 


view is often dim and impalpable; and thus the 
architectural character of such tall eys as 
are situated in streets may possibly be consi 
of secondary importance. But there can be no 
question enemmng Se supreme importance of 
its architecture, w a lofty structure stands 
apart, when it rises from an eminence, or when 
it is associated with other architectural works of 
interest, as well as with the landscape beauties of 
the surrounding country. 

We have selected from Mr. Rawlinson’s twen 
plates five as examples of his series, and wh 
also, at the same time, may illustrate our own 





views upon the subject under our consideration. 
These examples exhibit much ry 3 of trest- 
ment, and yet all are equally true to 

of decorative construction. They may all be 
carried out in brickwork, bricks of different 
colours being available, with the addition of 
terra-cotta. Stone, of course, might be used in 
preference to bricks, if the stone were to be ob- 
tained. And it must be particularly observed, 
that these designs in every instance a be ex- 
ecuted with the common bricks of any ity, 
the ornamentation in such cases being effected b 

the introduction of a few co bricks an 





clock tower and a ventilating shaft are combined. | 














some terra-cotta work. A judicious admixture 
| of stone and brick-work might be effected, in like 
| manner, in the case of every design. Asa matter 
| of course, indeed, the more costly materials 
| might always be substituted for those of a less | 
| costly description ; the great object, however, is 
to show that designs of the highest order of 
_ architectural excellence may be worked out effec- 
| tively and in a ing manner with simple | 
materials, and consequently at a moderate cost. 
| Our example 1 is a detached chimney shaft, of 
| octagonal section, constructed of banded brick- 
| work, the cornices being of terra-cotta, and the 
| partial roofing of cast iron. In example 2 a 


Example 3 is a ventilating (or a chim shaft, 
adapted for a baronial sebieen or yh A bow of 
those oy cone mercantile establishments that | 
are now frequently built in baronial style. Ex- 
ample 4 is a brick ventilating tower or chimney 
t of great architectural beauty, and also of 

the utmost simplicity, which at once recalls re- 
miniscences of the well-known Campanile at 
Verona. And in example 5 we show Mr. Raw- 
| linson’s clever and effective specimen of what he 
| is able to accomplish in a castellated style for a 

— rm a in either stone or brick 
| nry. this design was greatly admired b 

the lamented Prince Consort, whe cxyomeed 
| desire to see such a ventilating shaft erected at 

Windsor. In addition to fifteen other examples, 
all of great interest, and every one of them 
sessing distinctive features peculiar to themse ives, 
Mr. Rawlinson has introduced into his volume a 
plate pre six — designs for the 

imney ts, wi 
effective groups that severally fone his ttle a 
pods be e, and three other plates of most 
y Gem ; iscell 
—— +a Place 
n the entire series there is not an indivi 

specimen that might not be erected “aa 
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matter of their utility as chimneys, their succes® 
is complete. ‘ 

, is common to all Mr. Rawlinson‘s ieeg 
one distinguishing feature, of paramoun £ 
ance in itself, which demands distinct recog- 
nition, —this is the vertical line which he always 
substitutes for the slope or “ batter” of tall chim- 
neys, as ther are usually constructed. It is 7 
vertical outline which imparts to the towers 
turrets of Italy their iar beauty; and, om 
the other it is because of their battering 
contour that our ordinary tall — 
signally yyy the eye. _ a ple of 
carries out in his lofty structures pri : 
verticality, as well io their interior construction 











i The ordinary batter- 














as in their external outline. 
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ing chimney is generally solid in construction, 


The improved 
evil ; they 





t also much better chimneys. 


flue. This tube is cylindrical, and being 
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and thus imparts rigidity 





in the new forms of chim 
gether avoided. We must 


thickness int 
strength with lightness. 


his plans for construction. 
——————— 





the 

inner space for the of the smoke being 
necessaril Practica wow summit—a struc- 
tural sonuition of the building which seriously 
affects its utility by diminishing the flue-draught. 
p He ben do away with this practical 

roduce not only much better-looking 


invariabl contemplate, within the vertical ex- 
ternal sides of the shaft, a vertical inner tube or 
enclosed 
within a shaft that is square in its plan, it leaves 
open air-spaces between the inner and the outer 
members of the composition at the four angles, 


to the entire structure, 
while the internal heat is prevented from acting 
injuriously upon the external brickwork. Many 
chimneys of solid brickwork are cracked by the 
heat that acts so fiercely upon them internally : 
s this risk is alto- 
d that the external 
shell of Mr. Rawlinson’s chimneys diminishes in 
thickn from base to crest, thus form- 
ing his shafts as nature forms bones—combining 
The plates of detail at 
the end of Mr. Rawlinson’s volume fully illustrate 





are tel af anit 
ulin 


the haunts of manufacturers. The practicabili 
of this really decorative chimney construction is 
exemplified most happily in both Italy and the 
East. Minarets are commonly as and as 
iotkery chicenge; ond many ons Oo aulye Ge 
i : many are early, tall, 
slight cau a Italy, which are : 
chimney-like in their proportions: and 


i , having so 
stood from century to century. Nor is 
any reason whatever to prevent Mr. Rawlinson’s 
re of decorative construction from being 
“PP with complete success to the chimneys 
of houses and of street-buildings of every order 
and description. Our chimneys, as we now 
habitually construct them, are, for the most part, 
abortions in either plain brick or pretentious 
stucco, made more frightful by cowls and other 
devices for mye ones (or perhaps obstructing) 
the free escape of . It is quite time for us 
to commence afresh in our chimney building, 
and Mr. Rawlinson has shown us in the most 
effectual me)\ncr both in what direction and 
what means to make our start and to hold 
our way. . 

In taking leave of Mr. Rawlinson we desire 
record our ial approval of the manner i 
which he has written, in his brief letter-press, 
the use of bricks and of terra-cotta in 
tecture of the present day ; on brick- 
on the treatment of brick-work com 
bricks of different colours, and on the judicious 
adaptation of the colour of the mortar to the 
bricks which it binds into a mass. Mr. Raw- 
linson’s are replete with other eminently 
useful on instructive statements having reference 
to various practical matters i ly con- 
nected with the formation of solid f ions 
for tall chimneys, and with the erection of the 
chimneys themselves. All this is truly excellent. 
We prefer, however, to conclude with the follow- 
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that we might play with them, and 
could not a chisel might 
them some ion of human thought. 

ancient architecture of the clay districts of 
every possible adaptation of the material is 
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Ex. 5. 
know how to use clay, they will never know how 
to use marble.” And Ma pag* Oy eee 
Marble Architecture of Italy,” p. 268) thus con- 
firms the high estimation in which bricks, as 
constructive materials, were held by the medieval 
architects of continental >—“ Throughout 
large tracts So Cotes ee re 
natural, and indeed t , material during 
the most hays of eckocurein ho middle 
“ time is come for the revival of brick 
in thorough earnest, and for its 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Lars Prince Consort.—Various plans are 
“in progress,” all having for their object to per 
petuate the memory of the private and 
virtues of the lamented prince, and thus to con- 
tinue the force of a valuable influence exercised on 
all classes of the perros : cannot be too 
many or too widely sca ; it is the “ ” men 
do that lives after them ; no one can tell when or 
where a beneficent example extends its power—it 
can never be entirely lost. The nation is now 
learning to appreciate the value of the Prince 
Consort, and though dead, he yet speaketh. The 
several proposals that have been put forth will no 
doubt advocates; in er, we 
believe they will be considered visionary and apart 
from the p . One of them 1s to create a 
sort of “industrial college,” of which the name 
only—“ Albert University,”—is intelligible. It is 
a wild-goose scheme that will end in nothing; and 
ought so to end, for it is simply a new “ job.” 
The Society of Arts may a true “ Albert 
University ”—and to it that name may very pro- 
perly be given. Another is to build masses of 
artisans’ cottages in various 8 of the Metro- 

lis, north, south, east, and west, in number 

our. Another is to place a et ge gra- 
nite in Hyde Park—an obelisk, with less of Art 
about it than there is m the Duke of York's 
Column.* Another scheme is to bring over 
Cleopatra’s “ Needle” from Alexandria, and make 
that » monument to the memory of the prince. 
Of this absurd project we have else- 
where. No doubt we shall hear of many other 
schemes equally futile and quite as absurd. 
The City of London meeting was held on the 
14th January. It was well attended, but the 

ers were neither numerous nor good: what 
the result will be it is yet impossible to guess ; 
we hope, however, and have reason to believe, the 
“working committee” will not bea mere machine 
for carrying out either of the “schemes” that 
have found loud if not eloquent advocates. A 

sum will certainly be collected: may it not 
be another “ job” —the losses of many to make the 
gain of a miserable few. 

Tue Prixce or Waizs.—We regret to learn 
that in consequence of his Royal Highness being 
about to visit Egypt, he will not open the Exhi- 
bition on the Ist of May. This is indeed an event 
that all classes will deplore: there will, indeed, 
be nothing to dissipate the gloom that must in- 
evitably hang over the Exhibition on the day that 
we hoped to see “ the merriest day of all the 

ear,”—nothing to atone for the terrible loss we 
ve suffered, and that will be especially felt 
then, and long, long, afterwards. 

Tue Art-Journat Ituvsrrarep CaTaLocus.— 
We are progressing very satisfactorily with this 
work: and we have no doubt of fully redeemi 
our pl to make it far more beautiful an 
valuable than that we produced in 1851 Ina 
= short time, applications from manufacturers 
will crowd upon us: as usual, works will not be 
— until the last moment: for these we 
shall have to wait, in many cases, until are 
actually in the Exhibition, where our photo- 
gre wings must be made. This is a 

sadvantage we would, if possible, avoid: and 
we must request such manufacturers as desire 
admission into the Catalogue, to obtain good 
photographs or drawings.(or both) of the objects 


they contribute, before they are sent to the Ex- 


hibition. It is, indeed, the only way to secure 
our aid: for when the Exhibition we 

be much more embarrassed as to choice and the 
number of applications that will then be made to 
us, than we can be now or for a month or two to 
come. It is un 








manner—and that we shall make no charge 
whatever to the producer. It is probable that 
we shall print of this catalogue 50,000 copies— 
which will be circulated not only throughout 
but all over the world. 
ge Great Exurition or 1862.—We rejoice 
to learn that there is no danger of the Exhibition 
being postponed: one of the causes (war) that 
might have led to such a catastrophe is, hap- 
pily, removed, and the other is materially les- 
sened the knowiaiige that her gueaians Melony 
will as far as possible, a personal interest 
in the proceedings and the issue. We again, 
therefore, to counsel British manufac- 
turers, that idleness or indifference will be an 
injury and a - The various continental 
ucers are activ: in preparations— 
will naturally and rightly strive to maintain 
their supremacy ; and Governments are, in many 
instances, liberally seconding their exertions. 
Much of the future of industrial Art will depend 
on the English “coh = is the Prag 2 duty of 
every i ibitor to do his . 
There is yet time for additional efforts: the two 
months to come, if well employed, may achieve 
wonders. Each contributor will now be ac- 
_—— with the extent of space he is to occupy : 
him fill it well—it may be limited, may be 
much less than he desired, but in the end, that 
which seems to be an evil may turn out to be a 
good, Better to cast aside works of secondary 
worth, and exhibit such only as are of unquestion- 
able merit, which all will appreciate and value. 
Tue Crystat Patace will, in 1862, be probabl 
the “shop” auxiliary to the Exhibition at South 
Kensington. It is a good scheme, and will be 
ul if wisely carried out: and the Commis- 
sioners should be called upon to aid it. It is 
true that, generally, manufacturers have London 
establishments where their goods may be pur- 
chased ; but many are not so circumstanced : and 
all of them will incur expenses that there ought 
to be an endeavour to repay. It will be our 
especial duty to make known as widely as 
ible, that works seen at the Exhibition may 
be 2 At at the stal Palace. Moreover, the 
Palace will be in other ways an aid to 
the Exhibition. While some producers of excel- 
lent works are excluded altogether, for reasons 


into which it is not now our duty to inquire, 


| if there be a determination to i their merit 


others have obtained space utterly insufficient for 
their requirements. all a will be 
accorded at the Crystal Palace. manager, 
Mr. Bowley, has issued an address to exhibitors : 
“The Crystal Palace,” he says, “must be made 
the il shop for the sample warehouse at Ken- 
sington; and if due precaution is taken in the 
ce of tenants, and they are enco 
by careful attention to their interests, to continue 
their tenancy after 1862, a t industrial 
exhibition of a high order may be secured, and 
the Palace be correspondingly benefited by this 
nearer approach to one of its earliest and most 
prominent, and, it may be added, its most profit- 
able, features.” We may on this, and on other 
unds, antici a ge og career for the 
Cryatal Palace during yee 1862. 
ne Society or Arts is taking energetic 
to augment the number of rp Barn as 
very large. It will deserve all the su it can 
receive: it has done much for the public service 
and will do more. When located at South Ken- 
> the rooms it is to occupy, after the 
ibition of 1862, in that part of ] 
which is to be “ permanent,” the means of this 
society will be largely mcreased, and no doubt it 
will work in many ways and for many purposes 
which hitherto it has compelled to neglect. 
The Society of Arts will be the true “ Atszrt Usi- 
versity :” it is almost that already. The Prince 
Consort always took a interest in it, and to 
his and aid it is mainly i for 
its now greatly im condition. It should 
be continually borne in mind that out of this 
society has grown the 1862 Exhibition, and that 
it originated the Exhibition of 1851. These im- 
facts have been strangely ignored by the 
Commissioners—in no wa, Poser the = 
iety to be recognised in any documen 
cet forth it peo ey a ee 
movement—tho , we presume, there 
is an oe ks ite claims are not for- 
gotten, and perhaps “‘ great may be its reward.” 





Mask or tue Paince.—It is understood that 
' permitted to take a mask 
death of the Prince Consort. . 


ince 
obelisk. An obelisk, new or old, is, reaps Halve of 
objectionable ; and as regards the famous antique 
that now overlooks the Alexandrian bay, the 
opinions of antiquaries ly a that it is 
removal others in 
t was given to the British nation many 
the late Mahommed Ali, and was 
as well for this reason, as for the 
estimated expense. The action of the sea- 
air upon the sides which face the south-west has 
been most injurious, and has ually corroded 
the face of the granite, until the hieroglyphic 
inscription has nearly disappeared. The second 
ied under the sand, but would 


Egypt. 
years ago 
not rem 


obelisk here is 
probably be found equally worthless as a deco- 
yen or an historic relic, from its state of 

“ Tue Scutrror’s Art 1x Tu1s Country.” —Few 
artists—indeed, oy - of the agi read with- 
out ollowi , Which we extract 
from the Times of the ibth of January, 1862 :— 
“ Doubtless the low state of the sculptor’s art in 
this country, and the many failures which are 
conspicuous in our streets, have tended to cause 
a preference for a school or a hospital over an 
obelisk, a column, or a statue. But surely the 
world is not so poor in genius that Art cannot be 
trusted to commemorate one whose life was de- 
voted to its cause?” It motes Sony be 
lamented, when the most powerful public organ 
in Ew the most effectual advocate for Right 
or for Weeng—-gives currency to an opinion so 

ely sper to fact. There are no sculptors 
in “the world” so truly great as are those of 
Great Britain. are so considered abroad— 


at home. Who in Italy will compare with 
Gibson—to say nothing of others there as yet less 
known to fame? what artist of France or 
Germany has produced works more indubitably 
excellent than the Hardinge, the F » or 
the ‘Boy at a Stream,’ by John Foley, or the 
Nan ie wield te aly eek Let tl 
ist might augmen 10 

Times wait ~" the Masibiticn of 1862 
provided, that is to say, our sculptors obtain fair 

lay, which, if the arbitrators are pre-resolved, 
fice the writer of the article we have quoted, they 
will not have—and the folly and cruelty of that 
article will be — to 

Tux Prince Consort's “ Rarragiizs.”—We 


the parti hobby, if the 
se ee Oe as leah aly he Fine 
It embraces all the original drawings by 
Ralieslle, end bie echieden Sn ye a 

i ographs wi 
os pen od A gy 1 yee 


greatest 
ti 
y be 


ma: 
Arts. 


the intention of the late prince to lace this 


ique collection in the Print Room of Windsor 
Castle, there is little doubt that, in fulfilment of 
this wish, the public will have the privilege of 
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: ildi i i ion, which have | an outline in Memoriam of the ‘ 
appeara Some ons of the building will, | the copies of the Turner Collection, w ic ; ¥ ey 
it is feared, be f rather deficient of light, = + tee for the engravings for the “Turner Canes design, comprehends the Prince 
Pr it wi f bril- ” nee, wi armorial 
= 8 oT Sg jor heen a ys at con-| Tue National Gatiery.— There have been | of England “at the half mast,” hte Flag 
h ‘senpecting the building, so neither will any added to the National Collection, a Salvator | devices and legends. Such a publication 
is profession be called Mundi—a head, by Antonella da Messina ; and a | exactly at the ri t time, and it is what is certaie 
and dilettanti profes- | very tant by Paris Bordone. The | to take, being also the right thing. certain 
seem to be regarded with most favour by the | former is a life-sized head painted on panel, | Mr. Parties, or Cocxspur Srrzer, has issued 
Cesseniesionste, who, in this and other matters, looking in places as if it had been repaired. The | invitations to visitors to inspect his recent 
treated as mere cyphers by the Kensington | face turns directly to the spectator, the hair | tations of coral. Not ago we his 
are trned as mere CTPA at Department.” falling on each side. The hair is red, and the | collection: he is continually adding to it; 
Tue Arcurrectura, Museum Prizes.—The | beard very thin. Before the breast, a kind of bar | there are now in his ion examples of raze 
‘sea for coloured decoration, offered through | passes on which the hands rest, and on which is | beauty and worth iently beautiful, indeed 
press we the Ecclesiological | painted a scrap of 47 with the name of the | to content the most fastidious Art-lover, while 
Society, have been awarded. successful com- | artist inscribed on it. is not valuable greatly attractive to those who are admirers of 
itors were—for the first prize of £5 5s., Mr. for its beauty, but is simply as a contribution to -gems. 

Peploe Wood ; for the second prize of | the history of Art. The painter was born about | Sourn Kexsixcron Musevu.—The Queen has 
£4 4s., Mr. A. O. P. Harrison ; and for the third | 1414, and died about 14 and is accounted as | written to the Lord President signifying her 
prize of £2 2s., Mr. Charles J. Lea. Twenty-two | of the Venetian School. A very different instance Majesty's intention to take this institution . 
specimens were sent in and exhibited in the Mu- | of Venetian Art is Paris Bordone’s portrait of | her special and — _protection. We are 
seum. ‘The result of the remaining competitions | @ lady, ‘ Ztatis Sux, 19’—as it is written on the | much grat to know this, and to find that an 
wll be made known when the adjudication has | canvas. Between these two pictures the interval | object in itself so worthy of the hi 
taken place of time is not very wide, but the interval in the | will not suffer by the loss it, in common with so 

Ma. Fiatov's extensive collection of pictures | Art might well be three centuries. The study is | many other kindred institutions, has 
now exhibiting in Cornhill, and of which we that of a half-length, front ly a | sustained ; and it is a fortunate circumstance for 
ce given a description) will be sold by Messrs. “aegy that has been much and carefully | the Kensingto 4 
Christie & Manson in March next—such of them, | kept. She wears a red satin dress, with large tion, so clear-sighted, 





up ~~ _e oe 





that is to say, as are not previously disposed of sleeves puffed and slashed. The right hand rests tndicions in all her actions, 
by private contract. It embraces examples of a | on the side, and the left holds the end of a gold vate, as the whole ; 
large number of the best painters of our school : chain that encircles the waist as a girdle. But has determined to take it under her fostering 
generally they are of comparatively small size— it is the face that especially courts attention. The care and control. There is now no fear of its 
suited to the ordinary drawing-room of the British | picture seems to have been cleaned—the surface | degenerating from the ich i 

t 


leman. is somewhat raw, but it is of wondrous breadth founded, and becoming a sn 
Tue Feexcu Jewerters.—We to learn | and brilliancy, painted on the principle of recog- — officials. In the 
that neither Lemonier nor Froment Meurice, the | nising only the marking and drawing ; the face ught it our duty to make at 
two leading jewellers of Paris, are to be among | is, therefore, not broken by any shade. If it | matters connected with the conduct 
the exhibitors in 1862. We cannot say what rea- | were not well known that Bordone was an | South ny mp our readers will 
son has led to this loss, but it is certain that con- imitator of Titian, it would be sufficiently evident | a distinction always been drawn 
Cindi Gentitaion Sas teen exprenell by here—the air of the figure, the painting of the | Museum t and that of 
many of the French fabricants as to the arrange- | hands, the sharp upper eyelid, the equal tones of | Art. The former, in the collections 
ments of the Commissioners. the lower and a — all Titian’s, as is | together, is an honour to the —,-= 
Tue Axt-Usiox or Loxpon has issued its | the manner of the face. lady’s hair is golden, | beneficial to the public as a school 
of the last year's proceedings: it em- | something of the hue of that of Bordone himself, | may learn by observation of 
ies little more than the statement read at the | according to the portrait reported to be of him. | placed before its object 
annual meeting in April, the principal details of Though really a splendid work, it does not give still further devel and its utility 
baer dn published in the following month. On | the subject any refinement of character; Tike more practically evident, does not, however, admit 
ing through the caoye oan we find in it | Titian’s female portraits, it has more of the flesh | of doubt, and we hope the day is not very far 
— _ needs any additional remarks to | than the spirit, yet undoubtedly is among the | distant when such improvements will be apparent. 
; wey Pepe aan except to express | best of Bordone’s works of its class, and fully | Of the Schools of Design our opinions have been 
ot echeoribere is year will see a large accession | equal to those of Titian. The Garofalo, which | too frequently and recently expressed to 
to an institution which has so | was some time since announced, is now hung, and | repetition. have i 
large of ho pongo —— and been the means of | it is really one of the most charming pictures in ir pri 
a a a ah 
' prize- | above ino. subject is the 
yg ay w Virgin enthroned, holding in her lap the infant 
Mrs. Hlisabeth ferme mse ag wa Saviour, and supported on each side by two them. 
deiteh ddintintn Rene ah thie tat = has Sa saints. The heads are drawn with great softness, | Tux Grarmic Soctery held their second meeting 
works will be greatly missed from _ ae er | and coloured with unimpeachable truth. The two | on Wednesday, the 8th of January, but the 
Female Artists, where this lady hes hithert y of | saints on the left wear black monastic habits—of | attendance of members and visitors was unusually 
hibited them, and of which they : 0 ex- | the two on the right of the throne, one isa woman, | thin, and the contributions few. There were 
megane” Tr | apn at sn | Re ey Was ea 
ne Rovan Acavemy 1x 1862.—It is stated by | dra: “teen 4 geod heey 
the Critic, that the Ro : y | drapery, and the und is architectural. 
open the exhibition dale P vcore ee 4 That which is above all fascinating in the picture, | ‘ Near Cairo,’ ‘ Alpine Scenery,’ F. ; 
season, st small charges, i yap 4 - Seca is ~ perfect modesty and sweetness. This artist, | ‘A Zouave giving to his Breton friends an account 
modate the working c Ge conten ’ . np trees was Benvenuto Tist, was a Ferrarese; | of the Italian Wars,’ ; § Venice,’ ra 
Se ents this experiment Reohoue | oat eerie os ie ano ee a eet | reer and West Winds 
— ~ ww be pictures and smoke. | during his pod t wre b must have acquired | four bas-relief medallions —W estmacott ; with 8 
he 7 ©, however, the good would far outweigh | Sir peach A affaclle. | few sketches and drawings. ; 
will thus all aga ly —_ the Royal Academy | Gazette of January 17th con tai = Seen Se be per By 23 paneer: pe 
i y contribute to ; > mtains ollowing: | appointed to on 
of the people. the Art-edueation | “The Queen has been. pleased to direct letters | March the 19th, and April the 23rd; the dnt 
r aun at rug Crystal Patace.—The gross E ry ai pg the Great Seal, Yee was held on the 15th of January. 
Crystal sales in the Picture Department of the Kingdom of Great Bi baronet of tho United | ‘Tun Gucsr-Srerat. . 
the ta ralace during the last three years—that is | Charles Wentworth Den snd Ideal, unto | noe ee Se 
te term of Mr. Wan's management—is £10,575. | Street, in the county of Bivadlee eee ane | ae cation of eal t 
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reached anythi Sanat! LACE Scnoon or Axt, &c., has 
to such an amount. Werhave approximating | been placed by the directors under the superi 
nation of this collection, and hese found’ my | endence of Mr. Lee, in “7 
works by man ion, ave found in it | retirement of M », in_consequence of the 
a agent tits, Roglsh and | ods all the working arangementa corti o 
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res for the renewal of the exhibition of may Yo the has only to carry out and develop 
» are the Sth and 6th of March. | fully and’ judi plans that have been so thought- 
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is derived from the fact that last i 

15 the amount of £300 were unclaimed; and thet 
consequently the amount to be distributed this 
year will be increased by £300 beyond the sum 
collected. One of the unclaimed prizes was of 
the value of £100. It certainly does seem strange 
that the | holders should be still in ignorance 
of their fortune. 

Berorg Tue suitpine of the Houses prosremr' 
liament was n, very great care was 
in the tational the stone; but, according to all 
appearance, the very worst has been chosen; for 
scarcely had the buildings advanced three 
before the material, to select which no cost had been 

showed marks of positive decay, and there 
is now scarcely a buttress in the river front in 
which the stone does not give unmistakable signs 
of perishing. As early as 1854, attempts were 
to arrest the mischief, and again in 1857 
liquids were applied to the face of the building, 
which it was intended should bind the stone, and 
resent to the weather a crystallised surface. We 
MD not remember the precise condition of the 
front when these applications were made; but it is 
certain that in places where the presumed healing 
power was used, the mischicf is not arrested—the 
wounds are still open, the sandstone crumbles 
under the nail. Whether this decay be due to an 
improper quantity of lime, or salt, or any other 
in ent, it is for chemists to say; but this 
some scientific authority should have said before, 
and in time. The most of ry ee om 
buildings in this country are certain o! — 
at Oxford ; there he ine exfoliates, but 
stone on the river front softens and crumbles 
with much efflorescence, which it would be worth 
while to examine with a microscope, were it per- 
mitted to remove a pore 5 t o or for 
such a . There is in the Abbey very 
extensive doony of the stone, but the old 
front, Westminster Hall, remains ly as 
sharp as when first built; why was not the same 
stone employed for the Houses of Parliament? 

Tus Liverroot Sociery or Five Arts.—The 
season just closed, has been in all 8 suc- 
cessful—not only as regards the amount of sales, 
but the number of visitors. The sales have 
exceeded £5,000—upwards of a fourth of the 
whole of the pictures exhibited being “sold ;” 
while the expenses of the year have been met 
by the receipts. The shilling Art-Union pro- 
cured about £1,300. This result, considering 
the nature of the times, and the general dis- 
position to postpone the acquisition of luxuries, 
must be regarded as without precedent in the 
Art-history of Liverpool. 

Tue tate Me. Leicn Sornesy’s collection of 
Cabinet Pictures and Water-Colour Drawings is 
announced to be sold, by his , Mr. Wil- 
kinson, on the 6th and 7th of resent month, 
at the new sale rooms in Wellington Street, 
Strand. Among the works will be found exam 
of a large number of our most distingui 
painters, especially in water-colours ; among them 
may be enumerated, Barrett, Bennett, Bentley, 
Bonington, Bright, Cattermole, Chambers, Collins, 
Constal le, Cox, Creswick, Dewint, Etty, C. 
Fielding, Harding, W. Hunt, Lewis, Maclise, 
Prout, Stanfield, and others. 

Crvstan Pauace ror tHe Paristans.—A société 
anonyme, says the Builder, with a capital of 
25,000,000 francs, is in course of formation for 
the construction of a “palais de cristal” in the 
Bois de Boulogne. The council of administration 
comprises a number of gentlemen well known 
both in France and this country—the French 
portion, including the Marquis de la Roche- 


Aymon, Count Santivy, the uis de 
Mansion M. Pasqualini, a Prince A. Gaiitzing 
and the English portion, Mesers. 8. Beale, M.P., 
T. N. Farquhar, and Wm. Jackson, M.P. Sir 
Joseph Paxton has ted the office of architect 
in chief; Mr. Edwin Clarke that of consulting 
engineer; and Mr. Thomas Brassey that of con- 
tractor-general. It is intended to make the 
Palace specially attractive by concentrating within 
it magnificent halls for public entertainments, 
and a vast nave for the exhibition of Fine Arts, 
manufactures, and horticulture. Balls, concerts, 
Art-festivals, literary and national reunions, will 
find accommodation worthy of the advancement 
of the age. The exhibitions will be permanent. 





REVIEWS. 


Tas Sermon ON THE Movnt. [Illuminated by 
W. and J. Aupstxy. Illustrated by CuartEs 


Rott. Chromoli W. R. Tymms. 
Published by Gas ok ee Lote 


There are certain things which, we are told, are fit 
only for “ kings’ houses,” and for those who “live 
ly;” among such must be classed this 
geous volume 
azure, and many 
the azure, and the rest, would be of little a 
without the taste to direct, and the well-skilled hand 
to execute, what these are capable of effecting ; and 
both taste and handicraft of a order have been 
at work here, not, however, with uniform success on 
each pape, bat Jue eoesyenens Say Goo saute 
more or less ; the ornament seems over- 
abundant, and here and there it is rather sparse, 
and the page looks naked : this arises more 
from contrast than from meray The 
page containing the “ Lord’s Prayer” may be cited 
as an example of the former; the floral border 
of which is painted in the gayest colours, but they 
eyot tae page commencing’ with “pear kewvenly 
: commencing w ven 
Tin keh eee at iment ey 
eae Li oe ray Be ri ween 
ul in , but printed in b 

It is quite evident that the artists who undertook 
to produce this costly and superb volume, are men 
who have carefully studied the best t of illumi- 
nated art in its unconventional most liberal 
character; there is nothing in the designs savouring 
the principles adopted, by the’ old. illuminators, 
t Pp nators, 
Messrs. a by the way, are architects 
putes at Liverpool—have effected their object 
n a manner less restricted in form, equally felicitous 
in invention, and, generally, with as extended a 
knowledge of the value of combined colours: hence, 
as we have observed, some pages are a 
rich, while many others are simply beautiful. 
< Sermon” be squend over twonty-ve of these pages, 
besides which are the title-page, and one whereon are 
inscribed the names of the artists and publishers: 
both of these are also most elaborately ornamented : 
all are of folio size, and bound in a cover of corre- 
sponding richness. Mr. Rolt’s frontispiece of Christ 
preaching, is an addition to, but does not improve, 
the book: it is a very commonplace picture in ex- 

Since the oem Owen Jones’s and D 

ince the a 's an 

Wyatt’s now wabiaewe works on Decorative ‘7 
there has been no illuminated publication which can 
be compared with this: it must take its place with 
the best of its kind produced here or elsewhere, and 
will uphold the credit of Messrs. Day’s printing 
establishment, which has long enjoyed reputa- 
tion throughout Europe. 


Tue HaLttowep Spots or Anctent Lonpon. By 
Exiza Meteyarp. Published by ManLBorouGH 
and Co., London. 


Intention, rather than execution, is the chief feature 
of this addition to our books on old London ; its 
author enthusiastically and writes healthily 
on our city and its martyrs for liberty, civil and 
religious ; but something more than this is wanting 
to make a book live in the present day. It has as 
much of information and comment as convey agree- 
able instruction ; further than that it does not reach. 
Perhaps nothing _ was — at ae this; and 
the binding, paper, and pretty pictures were 
ght sufficient. sears series of disjointed 
essays, with which Charles Knight to fill 
six octavo volumes, contain in any one of 
interesting chapters on London localities. The pre- 
sent book lacks scholarship ; it is too superficial ; it 
may be an agreeable parlour or drawi book, 
but it will not satisfy the antiquary or the student. 
The illustrations d notice, because we see in 
them much to avoid. They are expensively and 
carefully executed, but they often sin against good 
taste and truthfulness. The historic scenes are 
gf bad; ‘Sir Thomas More at Chelsea’ is loose 
in drawing, and inaccurate in its details; the ‘ Exe- 
cution in the Tower’ is got up in the French novel 
taste; and the scenes usually selected are of that 
- wep Mong in which we vod —— with 
horrors. imaginary representation 0 ‘oe in 
the Pillory’ we think as offensive against good taste 
as ble. Thg topographical cuts are sometimes 
in fault, owi fo the desire to make pretty pictures 
out of stern facts; whoever has dealt with these 
facts, has done so unwillingly, and endeavoured to 
disguise truth in meretricious treatment. Thus the 





‘ALESTINE. By 
by Baty & Daxpy, London. 


to travel thi a coun it is 
in cpg ot seg died 


and forming its life body. 
Just as anal te this is it wi 

ly one who, like the writer of 
before us, had unusual of 


w 
here a man, and jally a f 
excluded ; besides, the position held 
considerable influence to the 


‘ords some rrp By 
both that things which have 
things which have been still are. 
It is only necessary to dip into this narrative to 


that the ae a person of Bo en —_ 
ordinary intelligence, eyes to see, a min 
to understand, what lawyers 
case.” She has — 
b ucing one 
Oe eich’ has come under our notice: 
be much mistaken if the publishing season has 
brought forth a volume of any kind will have 
a larger circle of readers: the subject and the treat- 
ment are equally deserving of attention. 


The music of Mrs. Norton’s harp has long been un- 
heard by the public, except when an occasional 
strain has broke forth to assure us it is not utterly 
mute and dead. Sweet music it is at all times, 


whether it comes in <i lengthened po stanzas 
] in the form a 
“The Lady of La Gara * ng a life’s history 


the burden of the : plaintive, too, is.the melody, 
as if searing 10 wale 8 rude and discordant echo. 
The strings of the lyre seem ever struck by a hand 
guided by the ten susceptibilities of human 
nature, and modulated by the warmest sympathy 
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| Douglas Jerrold has said, “ beautiful thoughts grow 


| out of the ground, and seem to talk to man. 
one need fear that this book, in 
would teach anything but what it 


Lire axp Apventurgs oF Rosinson Crusdz. 
With One Hundred Illustrations by EpwaRD 
H. Weuxert. Published by Bett & Datpy, 
London. 
Defoe’s inimitable romance is among the few books 
which seem destined to = for ont ee 
\ a never to be weary of reproducing it, 
: lic of buying it, for where is there a housebold 
P y ee : 
of young cannot show its Robinson 
Crusoe? is edition is very com nsive, for it 
contains the voyager’s “§ ventures,” which 
are not given in the majority of its predecessors : 
| but we think the chief interest of the narrative ter- 
minates with Crusoe’s final escape from the island. 
The book is well printed and prettily bound, but 
much cannot be said in praise of Mr. Wehnert’s 
illustrations, either as designs or engravings, twenty 
| years ago they might have been considered of fair 
average quality as popular book cuts; now they can 
only be looked upon as below par. It is evident the 
by W. Bracx- | artist’s style of drawing upon wood is not calculated 
and Edinburgh. to make agreeable and effective engravings. 


spoken of as sister | 
every-day occurrence Tye Cumpern’s Picture Book or USEFUL 
his th ts in words KNOWLEDGE. 


be par At wretical | Nursery Carots. Ilustrated with One Hundred 


wy end tnetizactive | and Twenty Pictures by Lupwic RicHTsr and 


may be the subject, | Oscar PLETSCH. 
abounds Saadien London. 
- Tur CHILpDREN’s GARLAND FROM THE BgsT Posts. 
Selected and by CovENTRY PATMORE. 
anonymously, is, we have reason to Published by MacmitLan & Co., London and 
of an artist who is a - Cambridge. 


of the Scottish Royal | If there is a dearth this season of gift-books for 
gracefully ex his | “children of a larger growth,” there is certainly none 
vas, whose mind is keenly | for little masters and mistresses ; their supply is well 
nature and the workings of | kept up, and it is, generally, of a character to com- 
man, and who has carefully | mand a ready market. The first of the three named 
atellect. There are among | above is what it purports to be, “a book of useful 
consist chiefly of sonnets and | knowledge,” about matters which a child cannot be 
would not be disowned by | too early taught—the clothes he wears, the food he 
——- : they embrace a | eats, and the animals that furnish it, and the 
—— the romance | objects which are constantly around him; all of 
bs pervading influ- | these are brought still more distinctly to his mind 
tt - dae entwined | by a large number of careful wood-cuts. The infor- 
_s th his de- | mation it contains is abundant, and suitably ex- 
ae —— especially | pressed, in a good bold type. 
. re Ne A ree ye sea Nursery CAROLS, as its name implies, goes a 
watided “Te tho Semen bd. | step lower: we cannot say much for the rhymes, but 
chien. Gaudin; Oe sd 4 | = ok “4 — i and nurse, if she has any 
is ’ , may hush a colon small rebels into silence, 
$54,” is spirit-stirring as the sound of a trumpet. by means of what he ay Oh and show them out 
yo ang book,—one, we imagine, entirely of German 
n. 
se «, 4 Sry with an End. By Fraxces| Tue Cumpren’s GaRLAnp is too far advanced 
— Ropexir. Illustrated by Tuomas - very young Pay it isa selection of well- 
nown poems; but Macaulay's “ Spanish Armada, 
| Scott’s “Young Lochinvar,” Delone’s “Fair Rosa- 
; | mond,” Southey’s “ Bishop Hatto,” Tennyson’s “ Lord 
d and semen. Sh kspere’s “Meeting of Witches,” 
a Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and many 
nn tittle rntes others we could point out, are not the kind of 


of family connection | — oe to be woven into a garland for 


and in authorship. 

a little peasant-girl, who, 
four seasons of the year in | T#® Historica, Frxorr-Post: a Handy Book of 
and brookside, Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allusions, 
birds, &c., in Connection with Universal History By 
every. Epwarp Suevton, Author of “The Railway 

lessons of Traveller's Handy Book,” &c. Published b 
receives thei Locxwoop & Co., London. / 
; and the fruit ’s j 

ceed tide Goin -¥ te idea is good, and, to the extent to 
mother, and was laid,—her | he admits it might” be adhe ~ ae. a 
den | this would have “ined ta 4m 
nei ane “baeae* ed in a voluminous, rather 
charming book | is evident! sy rid n a ee 
more full of that holy | dictionary, th ae oe ~< 
den: os Taos oe J y, that will — in a few lines the 


meaning of terms, and ¢ history of 
= | in these days of extensive reading, rsp bomen 
aT, 4 = with, and often without knowing their gal 
a — , —- The book is divided into several sections, 
themaatves, wild fone” neluding a distinct dictionary under its re- 
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Three or four the gentlemen 
Thee See Sa SE ces Leontn vies Sa 
is near Pontefract, subscribed for a 
uestrian portrait of Lord Hawke, who for a 
of more than thirty had fulfilled the onerous 
duties of © ates OS eal —_S 
entire satisfaction of eac : picture 
was a testimonial of i eiecdhae’s verve iain 
= pe ayghon — the subscribers 
naturally felt desirous of possessing an 
pong Popeye 
wi eh ete ee ee ; the result 
is a t execution, 
lly. effect. The venerable “ 
hunter, surrounded by some of his 
i dogs: the expression of his face is 
and intelligent, a fine specimen of the old 
ge and manhood have 
spent in the genial and health iving sports of the 
field. The engraving will, dou’ be 
valued by Lord Hawke's brother-hunters and 
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Oxngrox’s Horn: Two Books of Fairy Tales. 
Henry Morusy. With [ilustrations 
Cuarues H. Bennett. Published by Cuar- 
man & Hat, London. 

A work which, in a divided form, has helped t 

make two Christmas seasons merry in our juvenile 

households, has, there is no doubt, in its collective 
character, ved still more welcome 

Christmas just paseed. by. We are not 

favour of fairy stories for children, but Mr. 

tales are amusing, and will, 

Mr. Bennett’s clever but 
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First Number, Price One Shilling, Ready this day, 


To be continued Monthly, Illustrated with full-page Plates in Colours and Tints, together with Woodcuts printed with the Text, 


THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER, 


REVIEW OF NATURAL HISTORY, MICROSCOPIC RESEARCH, 
RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 


The following distinguished Authors will contribute Original Papers to Tux Inrettectua, Onserver:— 

Jovarnaw Covcu, F.L.S.; Purure Hewny Gossz, F.R.S.; T. Srexcer Consorv, M.D., F.L.S.; Hawn J. Stack, F.G.8.; J. W. MoGavter ; 
H. Nort Humpnrzrs; Tux How. Mus. Wann; §. J. Macxre, F.G.S.; Atexanper 8. Hersouett; Rev. T. W. Wenn, F.RA.S.; Torren 
West, F.L.S.; 8. P. Woopwarp; E. J. Lows, F.R.A.S.; Ricuarp Deaxm, M.D.; W.C.L. Magtiw; Taomas Watont, M.A., F.8.A.; Sarucer 
Hisenp, ¥.R.H.S.; Frawx Bucxtayp, M.A., M.R.C.S.; Srencen Tuomson, M.D.; &. &. 








GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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Fifty-seven Coloured Plates and numerous Engravings on 
HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F. 0. 

A * . 
Mornrw, B.A. Hhastration of each comprising 
io all Three Hesdred and Sixty Colored, Plates. 6 vols. 
royal cloth 


gilt, £5. 
THE NESTS BOGS of BRITISH BIRDS. 
=~ F. > onais, B.A. dy Illustrations, compete in 


cloth gilt, £3 3s. 
BRITISH BUTTERILIES. By the Rev. F. 0. 
B.A. With 


of the Male and Female. Royal 


rate I 
THE A f EUROPE NOT OBSERVE 
BRITISH ISLES. illustrated with Plates. HOME INFLUENCE A 
C5 ee Vols. I. and IL ready. Royal 8vo., ng aa je, A EF, 


anivibit GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL, Mlustrated | THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSR, A toaval te “Komp 


It, 68. ; 
M.D. Royal 4to., half- ; of D ic Life. 
AGUILA ew cloth gilt, Ss. 


cloth 
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ew 5s. 
.D. OF BRUCE. A Scottish His. 
£3 10s.; or, with the “4 Guacs AcuiLar. h Sorez, Sem Sooteieh oth 
ri baciagtgre Pera iunion, Bed Lome end, HEART, STWDURS, eet, RY 
F.L.8., and W. Howano, F.H.8. Llustrated with Sixty Co- ACULAR. tion, with 
Per ty Ro ore, hate Gi A. as By Lay Characters and 6 
trated wlan Devenir der Coloured Poets cnt cies Eapantiene 2 vols. cloth gilt, 10s. 
anne, Lowe, oaS Det svo., cloth gilt, 2is. UNDER BOW BELLS: BELLS: a City Book for all Readers. 
and EXOTIC ., Selentifio and Popular | ony)” suaWEYS, By John Hollingshead. 2. 64. in 
for their Sromanmeaie “Titustreted ‘Sith Four Hondred and | cloth. 
pesey ge Bm ee py and other Eagravings. . 8 vols.| WAYS OF LIFE. By John Hollingshead. 2s. 64. in 
“OF A Year's UNDERGROUND LONDON. By Joha Hollingshead. 
among the yps, Infusoria 2, él, D SELF. 


Bears, and Polyzoa, By Hear J. S.acn, F.G.8. Ilestrated ABD 1 SACRIFICE; or, Nelly’s Story. By 
with Se ¢ ANN. 2s. cloth. 
ven full-page Plates in Tints and Sixty-five Engravings ALMOST; e, cod W. By Qs. 6a. 


A DICTIONARY OF BOTAM TERMS. n 
by nearly Two Munda Woodsts TERMS. Ulustrated | uicksAWDS. A Tale by Anns Lisle, 2. 6d. in 
Se a a ge By W. Mey Theme 
Illustrative of the Puwer, FM abge ys # of LYDIA: ¢, Woman's Book. By Mrs. Newton Crosland. 
Srances Taoxscr, M.D. Crown 8vo., Illustrated with One A FEW ct OF USANDS: Seyi nll 
FIRST TRACES F LIFE ON THE EARTH: or Doings. FB, bs Shale Bag 
Posalis of tee Sette eae” pee FABTE: of Fpe FOOTSTEPS 10 FAME: s Book to Open Other Books. 
F.S.A., &e. Contents:--The Natare of Fossils—Velee of cae Faswait. 2s. 6d. ia cloth. 
Fossils—Order of the Rocks—What we know of the Earth's FROM & FAMILY JOURNAL. By Emily 
Crust—The Rock Strata—Their Teachings—Remnants of the ae. 


First Lands—The Bottom Rocks— Crown | THE PO: wo oF Revised 
&vo. cloth, Ilustrated, 5s. be eee: expressly wy A ~ . By W.c. mf 


WORLD OF WONDERS READY. 8vo. cloth 3s. 
MICROSCOPE, ict eh ee eD Byes | rue Ww BURNS, With Memoir 
One Hundred and Thirty Microscopie Objects. the Hon. Glossary. 
Mrs, on raonines’” o- gilt, 3s, 6d. iM THE PO svo. cloth gilt, és. 
tronomical * eateales a Special Sketch on eee Cece. bag ae =: 
ng, wit the Range of a Smal! T 
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cultore, Wiitam Jones, 12mo. cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
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Mr. Darwin Work upon “The Origin and Variation of 
Species." By C. R. Buse, M.D., F.L.8, Post 8vo., cloth, Ss. 6d, 
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WILLIAM S...BURTON’S — 
GENERAL FURNISHING TRONMONGERY WAREH 


90, OXFORD STREET; 1,1a,2, 3, and4, NEWMAN STREET; 4,5, and 6, 
PLACE: and 1; NEWMAN MEWS, LONDON, W. 
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THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR| FENDERS, STOVES,.FIRE-IRONS, | 
‘sen. «= —=is—SC—i«S AND OHTMNEY PPE. 


REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more| Buyers of the above are requested, finall 
then 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when | deciding, to visit WILLIAM 5S. URTON'S SHO - 
process of Messrs. Elkington and ROMS. They contain such an assortment of FEN- . 
the very best article next | DERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, fle Yt 
employed oe ouch, either | FIRE-IRONS, and‘ GENERAL IRORMONGERY es sd eed i 
as by no possible test can it as cannot be approached elsewhere, variety, | 12 Table spoons . , (19 Table Spoons . 405 
silver. * | novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of ws | 12 Zalho toe. 288 4 te 
useful guaranteed ; ship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments. 20-74 
Pe Nyon, « lime mmm £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to 10,74 
* £5 12s. ; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich ~en Sn T & 
ormolu ornaments, £3 3s. to £18 ; chimney-pieces, from —— 
£1 8s. to £100 ; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, te £4 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
‘with radiating hearth-plates. 
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| BEDS, MATTRESSES, AND 
BEDSTEADS. | Teapot -v.-.non-s 22at100 11 0.0) Teapot.... 2 sf 


Sager basin...... 14,,110 7 —e Sugar 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S NEW LIST of BEDS, | Milkewer....- 71101312 a 
BEDDING, and BEDSTEADS, is NOW READY,| ™"?™ ~~ ™'®° 200/00 
and can be had gratis. saa as, 


The quality of Beds, Mattresses, &ec., of every de- 
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and ve number | prices are in harmony with those which have tended to 
‘and Coffee Sets; Dish | make his House lronmongery Establishment the most 

Liqueur Frames, | extensive in the kingdom. i 
All kinds of re-plating 
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Patent Rheocline Beds 
Horse-hair mattresses 
: } Wool mattresses 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTI | Flock mattresses 
all warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM Sheets 
at prices that are remunerative only | Blankets 
ivory- | Toilette quilts 
) terpanes 
- Portable folding bedsteads ... 
320 "| Patent iron bedsteads, with 
dove-tail joints 
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le | Jenkin’s Patent elongating 


af cot bedsteads 
| Bed hangings, in every 
| variety 
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WILLIAM §. BURTON’S a 4 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOG | 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND 
FREE BY POST. 
T? CONTAINS UPWARDS 


* 


OF 500 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS ILLIMITED STOCK 
~otagg Dishes, OF 
| eee, iers, ae Tron and Brass 
Kitchen Rommat Fee™ Toilette Ware, 


Turnery, 
Brushes. 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 
TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 


40NES 6. VIRTUE, PRovreR, 

















HFT ROAD, LomDoN, 





